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SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  HOWARD  SOCIETY* 


Trenton,  January  29,  1834. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice  the  society  convened  at  evening  in 
the  State  House. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  came  together,  and  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  room  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability. 

At  seven  o’clock,  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Yard,  took  the 
chair.  The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated,  it  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Trenton. 

The  constitution  was  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  Joseph 
C.  Potts,  Esq. 

The  annual  report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
^  and  Agent,  Mr.  John  Stuart. 

On  motion  of  Richard  P.  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Salem,  seconded 
by  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson  of  Morris,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  be  adopted,  and  given  to  the  pru¬ 
dential  committee,  to  be  published,  and  disseminated  throughout 
the  State. 

In  offering  this  resolution,  Mr.  T hompson  enlarged  upon  the 
propriety  and  pleasure  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  all  persons 
in  distress,  and  of  rescuing  the  morally  degraded  from  every  evil 
way,  and  raising  them  to  the  glorious  enjoyment  of  Christian  ele¬ 
vation.  He  spoke  of  the  call  there  was  for  great  effort  in  this 
department  of  benevolent  enterprise,  and  of  the  probable  useful- 

*  This  institution  was  called  “  The  New  Jersey  Prison-Instruction  Society,” 
when  it  held  its  first  annual  meeting'. 
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ness  of  this  Society.  The  very  name  of  the  Association  was  dear, 
and  threw  about  it  peculiar  attractions.  Showing  how  lovely  it 
was  to  see  the  prisoner  with  his  Bible,  Mr.  T.  closed  with  the 
quotation  of  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

“  I  saw  them  bending  o’er  that  holy  page 
Whose  breath  is  immortality.  There  seemed 
No  sadness  on  their  features;  to  their  limbs 
No  fetters  clung.  And  they  whose  early  years 
Had  told  dark  tales  of  wretchedness  and  shame, 

Lifted  a  calm  clear  eye. 

Amazed  I  ask’d, 

Is  this  a  prison  ?  And  are  these  the  men 
Whom  justice  from  the  world’s  sweet  fellowship 
Hath  sternly  severed  ? 

But  a  voice  replied, 

God’s  Spirit  hath  been  here.” 

Some  letters  were  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Bishop  Doane,  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey,  and  Rev.  Drs. 
Miller  and  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  had  been  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  take  a  part  in  the  exercises.  Not  being  able  to 
attend,  they  gave  their  views  in  part  at  least  by  letter.  These 
letters  will  be  found  with  others  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

On  motion  of  His  Excellency,  P.  D.  Vroom,  seconded  by  Mr* 
J.  Stuart,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  “  visiting  the  prisoner,”  and  “  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,”  are  among  duties  of  the  highest  moment. 

In  offering  this  resolution,  the  Governor  said,  that  “  no  human 
being,  however  morally  or  physically  depressed,  should  be  left 
without  attention ;  and  the  attention  bestowed  should  tend  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  degraded  soul  to  the  pure  enjoyment  of  God  and  heaven. 
Great  good  had  been  done  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  the  poor,  and 
wretched  by  individuals.  Howard,  though  otherwise  a  common 
man,  sixty  years  ago,  had  gone  into  the  prisons  and  lazarettoes  of 
Europe ;  and  since  that  time,  not  only  Europe,  but  the  world  had 
been  moved  by  his  influence. 

“  Mr.  Louis  Dwight  had  gone  forward,  and  done  more  than 
any  other  man  in  America  for  the  reform  of  penitentiary  disci¬ 
pline.  Mr.  D.  had  visited  New  Jersey,  and  addressed  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  the  room  where  the  Assembly  were  then  convened.  He 
had  touched  a  chord  which  had  not  and  would  not  soon  cease  to 
vibrate.” 
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His  Excellency  took  this  occasion  to  say,  that  “  although  it 
might  not  be  his  duty  to  make  it  his  main  business  personally  to 
‘  visit  the  prisoner,’  or  ‘  carry  good  tidings  to  the  poor,’  yet  while 
he  was  engaged  in  other  duties,  he  could  perform  this  by  proxy. 
He  and  others  could  give  countenance  and  aid  to  those  who 
would  go.” 

He  said  that  “  the  reformation  of  prisoners  had  by  no  means 
elicited  that  attention  which  it  demanded  from  legislators.  The 
wisdom  of  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  had,  year  after  year,  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  Legislature,  and,  among  other  things,  had  inquired 
about  the  prison.  But  their  inquiries  had  been,  not  how  many 
men  had  been  reformed ,  but  how  much  money  had  been  expended. 
For  one,  he  would  choose  that,  while  the  Legislature  should  ever 
be  anxious  for  the  reformation  of  the  convicts,  the  religious 
instruction  should  be  communicated  chiefly  by  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions,  composed  of  different  religious  denominations.  A  society 
ot  this  kind  had  arisen  in  this  State.  He  trusted  it  was  destined 
to  accomplish  great  and  good  things ;  and,  from  his  inmost  soul, 
he  must  bid  the  persons  engaged,  God  speed." 

On  motion  of  Professor  Maclean,  seconded  by  Joseph  C.  Potts, 
Esq.,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  objects  and 
plan  of  the  “New  Jersey  Howard  Society,”  merit  the  approbation 
and  patronage  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  humanity  residing  in 
this  State. 

Mr.  Maclean  stated,  that,  “  as  he  had  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  Society  since  it  first  arose,  he  could  give  a  statement  of 
its  operations  and  financial  concerns. 

“  It  was  the  wish,”  he  said,  “  of  the  Society,  to  have  all  its 
doings  fully  known  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  public.  Nothing 
should  be  kept  behind  the  curtain :  religion,  but  no  sectarian  reli¬ 
gion,  would  be  encouraged. 

“  In  order  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  Society  funds  wrould 
be  necessary. 

“  It  was  made  the  official  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  Agent,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  The  Annual  Report  must  be  printed  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  State.  Bibles  and  other  practical  religious  books 
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must  be  purchased  and  given  for  reading  to  the  prisoner  and  the 
poor. 

“  Such  information  must  be  collected  from  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  shall  best  enable  the  Society  to  accomplish  the  good  it  has 
in  view.”  Said  Mr.  M.,  “We  aim  at  great  things ;  we  need  funds 
to  accomplish  them ;  we  ask  for  hundreds,  we  expect  to  save 
thousands .” 

During  all  the  exercises  of  the  meeting,  the  audience  seemed 
peculiarly  gratified  and  attentive ;  and  seldom  has  there  been,  in 
the  city  of  Trenton,  a  more  interesting  season.  A  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Professor  Maclean,  and  the  Society  ad¬ 
journed. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Sixty  years  have  gone  since  Howard  pursued  his  lonely  way 
through  the  prisons  of  Europe.  His  work  was  the  work  of  Hea¬ 
ven.  The  tide  of  his  influence  has  rolled  on  through  these  sixty 
years,  and  is  destined  to  gather  new  strength — pass  on — and  im¬ 
part  its  blessings  to  the  latest  generation. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  rejoice  in  view  of  the  good  that  has 
already  been  done  to  the  prisoner  and  the  poor,  and  unite  our 
efforts  with  those  of  many  others  in  raising  men  from  natural  and 
moral  degradation. 

During  the  last  half  century,  the  main  effort  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Prison  Discipline  in  Europe,  has  been  to  “  classify 
the  prisoners  according  to  their  age  and  progress  in  crime.” 
This,  however,  has  been  found  very  inefficient  in  the  reformation 
of  the  convicts.  Experience  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible  teach 
us,  that  wicked  men  associated  together,  though  one  be  no  worse 
than  another,  will  mutually  corrupt  each  other,  and  finally  become 
hardened  villains. 

While  some  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  wrere  labouring  for 
improvement  with  a  commendable  zeal,  but  defective  system,  it 
remained  for  the  people  in  the  United  States  to  originate  and 
carry  forward  a  new  and  glorious  reform.  About  twrelve  years 
ago  there  arose,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
a  system  of  prison  discipline  destined  to  reform  the  criminal,  pro¬ 
tect  society,  and  scatter  its  blessings  through  the  civilized  world. 
The  great  features  of  this  system  are,  “  solitude,  with  labour  and 
instruction.”  This  was  a  new  victory ;  and  the  State  of  New 
York  was  the  memorable  place  on  which  this  victory  was  won. 
Since  1819,  about  half  of  the  United  States  have  reformed  their 
largest  prisons  and  their  criminal  codes.  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  have  all  commenced  a  course  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  discipline  of  the  vicious.  But  those  who  have 
looked  wel  linto  the  state  of  the  case,  are  now  aware,  as  others 
will  hereafter  be  aware,  that  the  improvement  is  but  commenced. 
The  subject  is  as  wide  as  the  ignorance  and  evil  practices  of  men, 
and  deep  as  depravity  in  the  human  soul.  Crimes  are  frequent, 
alarming,  and  heart-rending.  A  remedy  must  be  sought.  Resort 
has  been  had  in  other  days  to  the  pillory,  to  public  whipping, 
cropping,  branding,  and  frequent  executions.  But  civilization  and 
Christian  benevolence  are  sweeping  these  barbarous  punishments 
away.  Prison  discipline,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  and  institutions 
of  “  prevention”  as  well  as  “cure,”  are  rapidly  rising.  Instead  of 
torturing  the  body  and  debasing  the  soul,  these  institutions  are 
reforming  and  elevating  the  soul  of  the  criminal,  and  drying  up 
the  fountains  of  crime. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  now  looking  with  intense  anxiety  to 
witness  the  result  of  our  improvements.  The  experiments  have 
succeeded.  The  results  are  becoming  truly  auspicious. 

Governor  Marcy,  in  his  late  message  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  says: 

“  It  was  feared,  that  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  convicts  in 
1832,  from  that  of  1831,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the 
cholera,  which  had  interrupted  some  of  the  courts;  but  the  reports 
of  the  past  year  have  removed  this  apprehension,  and  proved,  that 
while  our  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  crimes  punishable  in 
the  state  prisons  are  decreasing.” 

An  eminent  member  of  the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  awhile  since 
remarked  to  the  Agent  of  this  Society,  that  he  “  did  not  know  of 
a  more  hopeful  congregation  than  there  then  was  in  the  new  peni¬ 
tentiary  in  that  city.”  The  person  who  gave  this  information, 
had  made  prison  discipline  his  study  for  twenty-five  years.  He  is 
an  inspector  of  the  said  prison,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  convicts. 

Governor  Wolf,  in  his  late  message,  says  of  the  same  institu¬ 
tion  : 

“  That  the  depraved  and  reckless  inmates  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  cells  should  be  reduced  to  obedience  and  submission 
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without  the  infliction  of  stripes,  is  not  a  little  extraordinary ;  but 
that  the  punishment  in  this  penitentiary  should  be  so  far  effica¬ 
cious  as  to  reclaim  the  hardened  offender,  as  would  seem  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  of  fifty-two  convicts 
discharged  from  the  prison  since  it  has  gone  into  operation,  not 
one  of  them  has  been  returned,  is  truly  astonishing.” 

The  discipline  of  this  prison,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  “  solitude 
in  separate  cells  by  night  and  day,  with  labour  and  religious  in¬ 
struction.” 

Governor  Carroll  of  Tennessee,  in  his  message  to  the  last  Le¬ 
gislature  of  that  state,  says — 

“  One  of  the  leading  objects,  which  the  sound  statesman  and  pa¬ 
triot  have  ever  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  the  criminal  code, 
has  been  to  produce  reformation  in  the  convict.  It  may  then  be  an 
object  of  inquiry,  how  far  this  end  has  been  attained  in  our  own 
prison.  If  the  conduct  and  declarations  of  those  who  are  suffering 
the  penalty  of  the  violated  laws  of  the  country  be  evidence  of 
reform,  the  end  has  been  attained  to  a  considerable  extent.  A 
large  number  of  them  have  manifested  the  deepest  contrition  for 
the  errors  of  their  past  lives,  and  an  anxious  concern  for  their 
future  happiness.  About  twenty  have  professed  religion;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few,  their  attention  to  religious  worship, 
Sabbath  Schools,  and  the  rules  of  the  prison,  gives  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  professions.” 

Many  additional  items  of  testimony,  in  favour  of  the  reforming 
efficacy  of  our  prison  discipline,  might  be  given,  but  we  must  let 
the  foregoing  suffice  at  present. 

New  Jersey  is  beginning  her  good  career;  and,  as  far  as  expe¬ 
rience  has  yet  gone,  this  State  has  every  reason  to  rejoice,  that 
she  has  commenced  a  course  of  improvement  on  the  Pennsylvania 

plan. 

In  the  old  prison  at  Lamberton,  there  are  usually  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  prisoners,  associated  unhappily  one  with  ano¬ 
ther.  The  Society,  w  ith  which  we  are  connected,  has  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  do  all  it  could  for  these  unhappy  beings,  during  the  past 
year.  The  Sabbath  School  has  been  in  operation  during  a  part 
of  the  year.  The  prisoners  have  had  the  Bible  and  other  religious 
books.  They  have  had  sermons  from  ministers  of  different  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations.  They  have  had  religious  meetings,  and  visits 
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from  religious  persons  who  love  their  souls.  But  how  much  good 
these  efforts  have  produced,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  We  only  say, 
that  we  have  done  what  we  could  to  better  the  condition  of  an 
unhappy  class  of  our  fellow-men;  and  the  judgment-day  must 
reveal  the  consequences.  The  consequences  of  faithful  dealing, 
we  trust,  will  tell  better  when  the  new  penitentiary*  shall  be  in 
operation. 

While  we  have  extreme  joy  that  the  wTork  of  reform  has  com¬ 
menced,  let  us  look  into  our  jails,  and  be  smitten  with  unfeigned 
sorrow.  All  ye  that  pass  by,  turn  aside,  and  view  these  wretched 
clusters  of  men  in  your  .county  prisons.  Though  the  worst  which 
is  transacted  there  may  not  see  the  light,  yet  you  may  behold 
your  able-bodied  men  seeking  every  possible  game  of  chance  to 
ease  the  burdens  of  perfect  indolence.  How  long  will  it  be  thus  ! 
No  human  being  should  be  sent  to  a  state  or  county  prison,  except 
for  actual  or  presumptive  guilt.  And  no  opportunity  of  mutual 
communication  among  the  prisoners  should  be  allowed.  Every 
man  should  have  his  separate  cell  large  enough  for  labour.  When 
a  person  is  in  a  solitary  cell,  he  will  crave  labour  for  his  happiness. 
And  every  man  in  prison,  for  whatever  cause,  should  have  exer¬ 
cise  sufficient  to  keep  his  mind  and  body  in  a  sane  state.  If 
labour  may  not  be  made  productive  in  our  county  jails,  then  let  us 
give  it  to  each  inmate  for  humanity’s  sake  merely.  There  is 
scarcely  a  greater  punishment  in  the  new  penitentiary  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  than  the  taking  away  of  a  prisoner’s  labour. 

But  we  are  of  a  decided  opinion  that  labour  may  be  made  pro¬ 
ductive  in  these  institutions.  We  think  it  would  be  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  such  establishments,  if  individuals  could  not  be 
found  who  would  contract  for  the  services  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Agent  of  this  Society  has 
lately  endeavoured  to  collect  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in 
all  the  jails  in  this  State,  and  the  annual  cost  of  their  support. 

*  The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  an  act  to  build  a  “  New  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary,”  on  Feb.  13,  1833;  and,  during  the  same  session,  appropriated  $30,000 
to  be  expended  that  year. 

Again,  Feb.  27, 1834,  the  Legislature  made  a  further  appropriation  of  $50,000, 
to  be  expended  on  the  building  during  the  coming  year. 

The  original  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  establishment,  for  three  hundred  pri¬ 
soners,  was  $150,000. 
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During  one  or  two  years  past,  there  have  been  in  the  fourteen 
counties,  an  average  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  persons  constantly  in  prison,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about 
seven  thousand  dollars,  to  the  counties,  beside  the  cost  of  prose¬ 
cution,  trial,  and  transportation. 

Near  half  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-four  have  been  debtors, 
for  the  support  or  employment  of  whom,  while  in  prison,  no  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  by  those  laws  which  deprive  the  poor,  or  if  you 
please,  the  fraudulent  debtor  of  the  liberty  and  power  of  support¬ 
ing  himself.  In  most  of  the  counties,  the  freeholders  provide  for 
the  support  of  imprisoned  debtors ;  but  we  are  informed  that  in 
some  counties  there  is  no  such  provision.  Consequently,  when 
the  laws  of  the  State  shut  these  debtors  up,  the  men  thus  impri¬ 
soned  must  die  by  starvation  or  be  fed  by  charity.  Imprisonment 
for  mere  debt  is  passing  away.  Shall  the  poor  man,  not  convicted 
of  guilt  or  indicted  for  crime,  be  sent  to  prison?  If  so,  shall  he  be 
deprived  of  those  necessaries  of  life  which  are  freely  granted  to 
the  most  outrageously  guilty  criminal  ? 

A  revised  criminal  code  will  probably  soon  pass  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Legislature,  which  will  send  to  our  county  prisons  a  far 
greater  number  of  criminals  than  heretofore  have  gone.  Will 
society  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  forcibly  bring  these  men  together 
in  idleness,  for  purposes  of  mutual  corruption  and  desperate 
villany  ? 

Public  whipping  is  to  be  done  away.  Y ery  well ;  it  should  be 
banished  as  a  relic  of  purely  barbarous  times.  Comparatively 
short  sentences  in  our  comity  prisons  are  to  supply  the  place  of 
corporal  punishments.  But  even  this  loathsome  practice  of  whip¬ 
ping  is  preferable  to  a  community  of  idleness  and  vice  in  prison. 

The  Pauper  Arrangements  in  this  State  greatly  need  attention  ; 
and  a  number  of  classes  of  the  poor  will  hereafter  have  the  con¬ 
stant  attention  of  this  association. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  every  variety  of  proceeding  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  this  unhappy  class  of  men.  The  wrorst,  the  ordinary, 
and  the  best  systems  exist.  In  some  townships  they  yet  have  the 
inhuman  practice  of  selling  their  poor  at  auction.  This  is  the 
worst  plan  of  all.  In  other  townships  they  have  the  better,  but 
in  some  respects  defective  system  of  township  houses.  In  some 
counties  they  have  the  best  system  which  has  yet  been  adopted, 
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that  of  county  establishments  on  farms  in  the  country.  We  say 
the  latter  “  system ”  is  the  best,  although  the  practical  operation  of 
it  in  this  State  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  Constant 
vigilance  is  indispensable  in  the  good  management  of  county  poor- 
houses;  for,  although  they  may  be  made  the  most  comfortable 
and  least  expensive,  they  may  also  be  made,  by  bad  management, 
the  most  wretched  and  most  expensive. 

In  Morris  county,  three  of  the  ten  townships  have  poor-houses 
on  farms.  Here  the  poor  have  a  home,  which  they  certainly 
ought  at  all  times  to  have.  But  it  is  very  difficult  and  expensive 
in  practice  to  afford  the  inmates  suitable  attentions  of  a  medical 
and  religious  character,  as  well  as  those  which  are  disciplinary, 
and  administer  to  daily  comfort. 

In  the  three  mentioned  townships,  viz.  Morristown,  Pequanock, 
and  Hanover,  the  original  cost  of  all  the  establishments,  with  the 
stock,  &c.,  has  been  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  In  all,  they  have 
an  average  number  of  about  seventy-three  paupers.  For  the 
salaries  of  the  three  keepers  there  is  an  annual  cost  of  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  And  the  whole  annual  expense,  includ¬ 
ing  six  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost,  is  two  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  or  thirty-three  dollars  per  pauper. 

The  seven  other  townships  in  the  same  county,  viz.  Mendham, 
Chester,  Washington,  Roxbury,  Jefferson,  Randolph,  and  Chatham, 
have  an  average  aggregate  number  of  about  sixty-one  paupers, 
and  sell  them  out,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  forty-five  dollars  per  pauper. 

For  the  whole  hundred  and  thirty-four  poor  in  the  county,  the 
annual  expense  is  about  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  beside  the  cost  of  law-suits  between  the  different  townships, 
in  relation  to  individual  paupers,  which  is  frequently  five  hundred 
or  one  thousand  dollars  more.  Add  to  this,  the  distress  occa¬ 
sioned  by  peddling  the  poor  to  the  poor  and  wretched ;  and  that 
extreme  and  frequently  unalleviated  distress  on  the  part  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  the  sick,  lame,  and  especially  the  insane,  which 
is  occasioned  by  hard  usage  from  masters,  and  but  few  or  no 
apartments  suited  to  their  wants ; — we  say,  add  all  these  together, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  expense  in  money, 
in  feeling,  and  trouble,  which  attends  this  system  of  pauper  distri¬ 
bution  is  beyond  calculation. 
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In  a  number  of  the  other  counties,  establishments  have  been 
got  up  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  poor  within  their  several 
bounds.  In  Sussex  county,  a  farm  has  lately  been  purchased  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres,  for  seven  thousand  dollars,  a 
substantial  building  raised  with  twenty-five  apartments,  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  stock  and  furniture  obtained  for  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  one  thousand  dollars  expended  for  incidentals — whole 
cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  paupers  have  been  lately  re¬ 
moved  to  the  house  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  things 
are  assuming  a  fine  aspect.  The  following  is  what  is  thought  of 
the  measure  in  that  county. 

“  The  Poor-House  establishment  of  the  county  of  Sussex  has 
been  in  operation  about  eight  months.  The  house  was  completed 
in  April  last,  and  the  paupers  from  the  different  townships  received 
into  it  about  the  middle  of  that  month.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
enabled  to  judge,  we  think  the  institution  will  be  a  very  useful  and 
valuable  one.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  from  all  the  in¬ 
formation  we  have  collected,  that  the  condition  of  the  paupers  is 
greatly  meliorated,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  in  relation  to  that 
unfortunate  and  unhappy  class  of  beings  greatly  advanced. 

“  The  heavy  expense  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  and 
the  erection  of  a  large  building,  with  the  necessary  furniture  and 
improvements,  including  the  stocking  of  the  farm,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  provisions  and  clothing  laid  in  for  the  use  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  has  perhaps  occasioned  some  expressions  of  dissatisfaction, 
which,  however,  we  think,  are  by  no  means  general.  But  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  dissatisfaction  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  system  itself.” 

(Signed)  Wm.  T.  Anderson, 

Director  of  the  Board  of  chosen  Freeholders  of  the  county,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  Poor  House. 

John  Bell, 

One  of  the  Superintendents. 

David  Ryerson. 

JVewton,  Sussex  co.,  Dec.  12,  1833. 

To  Mr.  John  Stuart. 

In  Gloucester,  a  county  pauper  establishment  has  been  in  ope¬ 
ration  thirty  years ;  eight  hundred  acres  in  the  farm,  valued  at 
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$13,000,  various  buildings,  valued  at  $9,000,  stock  and  furniture, 
$2,000 — in  all  $21,000.  The  average  number  of  paupers  through 
the  year  is  one  hundred  and  eighty,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
$3,800,  besides  the  produce  of  the  establishment  and  interest  of 
the  money  it  cost;  and,  including  six  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
place,  the  average  expense  for  each  pauper  will  be  about  twenty- 
nine  dollars  per  year. 

Burlington  County  has  likewise  a  fine  farm  and  house  for  its 
poor.  This  institution  has  been  in  operation  thirty-two  years, 
with  results  nearly  similar  to  those  in  Gloucester.  The  Agent  of 
the  New  Jersey  Howard  Society  has  lately  visited  these  several 
institutions,  and  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  say,  that  he  was 
uniformly  received  with  kind  attentions  by  the  keepers  and  mana¬ 
gers,  who  seem  to  be  men  well  suited  to  their  stations. 

There  are  in  this  state  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  paupers- 
Taking  the  facts  already  mentioned  as  our  guide,  we  conclude, 
that,  to  dispose  of  the  poor  at  auction,  would  cost  annually 
$67,500,  besides  the  expense  of  township  law-suits.  To  keep  the 
poor  in  township  houses,  on  terms  as  low  as  the  townships  now 
do,  (which  the  small  townships  could  by  no  means  do),  would 
cost  $49,500,  beside  the  expense  of  the  said  suits  in  the  law.  To 
support  them  in  county  establishments,  on  as  low  terms  as  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Burlington  now  do,  would  cost  annually  $43,500.  The 
difference  between  this,  and  the  first  mentioned  expense,  would  be 
24,000  dollars. 

The  result  of  all  our  investigations  on  this  subject,  is  the  decided 
opinion,  that  county  houses  for  the  poor  should  be  called  for  by 
the  people  in  the  counties  where  they  do  not  now  exist;  and  that 
the  freeholders  in  those  counties  should  decide  upon  the  measure, 
and  see  that  it  is  carried  into  operation ;  and  we  are  particularly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  the  system  brought  to 
still  greater  perfection  by  suitable  and  wholesome  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  paupers ;  and  by  every  kind  attention,  with  decision  of 
character,  on  the  part  of  the  keepers ;  but  especially  by  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children,  and  giving  religious  instruction  to  all. 
Among  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  poor  of  the  state,  there  are 
about  one  hundred  and  seven  lunatics,  beside  three  in  the  state 
prison.  These  insane  persons  are  distressed  objects  where  they 
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now  are.  Many  of  them  might  be  cured  of  this  dreadful  malady, 
if  they  were  sent  to  an  asylum.  Would  that  New  Jersey  might 
take  this  subject  home,  and  soon  feel  and  act.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter. 

One  class  of  the  poor  may ,  should,  and  we  think  will  be  assisted 
soon ;  and  that  is — the  poor  children.  There  are  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  pauper  children  in  the  state,  under  five  years  of  age.  These 
defenceless  creatures  are,  at  this  tender  age,  thrown  out  into  a 
cold  and  selfish  world,  before  they  are  taught  what  is  right  or 
wrong, — before  they  know  what  is  proper  or  improper  usage. 
They  are  bound  out  by  the  authorities,  who  scarcely  have  a  thought 
about  them  afterward.  They  have  no  education  to  begin  with  ; 
and  those  who  take  them,  cannot  well  spare  them  from  service  for 
purposes  of  this  sort.  These  orphan  children  frequently  become 
the  victims  of  hard  masters ;  but  yet  frequently  have  no  parent — 
no  friend  on  earth  to  whom  to  complain.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  children  will  almost  universally  become  wayward, 
thievish,  and  in  some  cases,  desperate.  They  run  away  from  their 
masters,  get  into  difficulty,  and  finally  go  to  a  prison  or  a  pauper- 
house.  Many  a  convict  now  in  our  prison  cells  could  read  his 
history  in  this  brief  account.  A  few  days  since,  the  Agent  of  this 
Society  met  with  some  cases  in  point.  He  saw  some  boys  in  one 
of  our  county  jails,  together  with  adult  prisoners.  One  of  the  boys 
appearing  to  be  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  and 
scarcely  large  enough  to  mount  a  horse,  wras  in  the  jail  for  horse 
stealing.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  said  boy  had  originally 
come  from  a  poor-house; — had  been  bound  out,  had  run  away 
from  his  master,  and  thus  early  had  got  to  prison. 

Not  only  should  those  be  assisted,  and  taught  the  better  way, 
who  are  actually  pauper  children,  but  such  other  children  as  are 
unfortunate  through  intemperate,  indolent,  ignorant,  or  criminal 
parents.  The  parents  frequently  become  worthless,  die,  or  go  to 
prison,  and  leave  the  children  in  a  situation  dangerous  to  them¬ 
selves  and  society.  The  community  should  then  take  these  inte¬ 
resting,  immortal  beings  up,  and  not  leave  them  to  “  fill  up  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  their  fathers.”  May  not  something  be  done  for  their  good  ? 
We  repeat  it — may  not  something  be  done?  The  results  of  bene¬ 
volent  effort  answer — yes ;  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  an¬ 
swers — yes.  The  philanthropist  and  Christian,  all  answer — yes; — 
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but  with  this  answer  they  make  this  short  request — “  Let  us  first 
know  the  best  way  of  doing  the  best  things.'1'  A  reasonable  request 
this. 

We  will  now  attend,  for  a  moment,  to  the  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  an  exceedingly  important  and  desirable  end. 

A  class  of  'parental  institutions  are  arising,  in  these  blessed  days, 
to  befriend  poor,  forsaken,  vagrant,  and  wayward  children.  Each 
institution  of  the  kind  mentioned  has  a  board  of  managers  and 
superintendent,  to  whom  the  community  delegate  the  power  of 
acting  as  parents  toward  those  children,  whom  said  community 
entrusts  to  them  for  purposes  of  education,  protection,  and  care, 
until  said  children  are  of  age. 

In  our  large  cities,  these  institutions  must  of  course  assume  a 
feature  peculiar  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  exist.  They 
are  there  called  “  Houses  of  Refuge,”  or  “  Houses  of  Reforma¬ 
tion.”  The  first  House  of  Refuge  was  established  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  1825.  Boston  followed  in  1826,  and  Philadelphia 
in  1828.  It  was  merely  an  experiment  at  first.  Contributions 
were  made,  and  these  institutions  got  up  by  benevolent  individuals. 
But  when  they  went  into  operation,  they  were  carried  forward  by 
the  productive  labour  of  the  children,  and  by  appropriations  from 
the  towns  and  states  in  which  they  stood,  and  from  which  they 
recei  ved  their  subjects.  The  whole  number  of  contributors  toge¬ 
ther  chose  the  managers,  and  decided  by  vote  on  the  management 
of  the  establishment.  Persons  of  different  Christian  denominations 
took  part  in  these  noble  charities:  and  in  this,  the  community  had 
a  guarantee  that  religion,  but  no  sectarian  religion,  would  be  taught. 
Those  children  who  are  destitute  and  forsaken;  those  who  are 
vagrants,  or  have  been  guilty  of  petty  crimes ; — these  classes  are 
looked  after  in  the  town,  county,  or  state,  in  which  the  Refuge 
stands;  and  they  are  sent  by  the  civil  authorities  to  the  parental 
care  of  the  superintendent  and  managers  of  the  Refuge.  They 
are  here  treated  with  a  vigilance,  tenderness,  and  friendship,  which 
are  only  equalled  by  the  happiness,  industry,  and  good  order  of  the 
place. 

During  parts  of  each  day,  the  boys  and  girls  labour  in  separate 
apartments;  during  other  parts  of  the  day,  they  attend  school. 
Suitable  times  are  set  apart  for  taking  meals,  for  recreation,  for 
religious  exercises,  and  for  sleep.  The  children  thus  trained  up, 
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are  sought  by  persons  of  the  best  character,  from  places  far  and 
near.  When  the  habits  of  the  children  are  considered  sufficiently 
regulated  and  firm,  the  indenturing  committee  let  them  go  to  trades, 
or  labour  on  farms,  &c.  &c.  Although  they  are  bound  out,  the 
superintendent  still  treats  them  as  his  own  children,  and  corresponds 
with  them  and  their  masters,  until  the  children  are  of  age.  No  bad 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and  no  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Refuge  child  is  allowed.  Although  these  institutions 
have  been  operating  thus  far  in  our  cities  with  the  most  discourag¬ 
ing  classes  of  subjects,  yet  the  results  have  been  truly  encourag¬ 
ing.  We  have  often,  with  great  pleasure,  perused  the  letters  of 
the  children  to  the  superintendent,  after  they  have  gone  out  into 
society,  from  the  New  York  Refuge.  They  frequently  express 
peculiar  gratitude  that  they  have  been  taught  to  be  happy  in  being 
good.  The  House  of  Reformation  in  Boston  is  much  celebrated, 
as  being  under  the  best  of  management.  The  former  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  has  very  kindly  favoured  us  of  late 
with  answers  to  some  inquiries.  He  says — 

“  Your  questions  are : — 

First.  How  long  has  your  institution  been  in  operation? 

“  A.  Eight  years. 

“  ‘  Second.  How  many  children  have  been  received  V 

“A.  Four  hundred  and  forty-seven,  from  the  age  of  eight  to 
nineteen,  chiefly  boys. 

‘  “  Third.  How  many  have  been  discharged  V 

“  A.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

“  ‘  Fourth.  To  what  occupations  are  they  sent? 

“  A.  Printing,  farming,  carpentry,  masonry,  blacksmithing, 
shoemaking,  seamanship,  tailoring,  ropemaking,  harnessmaking, 
wheelwright,  painting,  cabinetmaking,  tanning,  tinworking,  cut¬ 
lery,  pearlwork,  clothmaking,  housewifery,  with  a  few  others. 

“  *  Fifth.  Do  you  allow  them  to  choose  their  occupations?’ 

“  A.  I  always  did,  and  consulted  their  parents  when  it  was  pos¬ 
sible. 

“  ‘  Sixth.  What  care  do  you  extend  over  them  after  they  leave 
the  house  ?’ 

“  A.  That  of  guardian  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  for  boys,  and 
eighteen  for  girls.  We  usually  saw  or  heard  from  them  at  least 
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once  a  year.  The  boys  often  visited  me,  and  I  made  several 
excursions  to  visit  them  at  their  masters. 

“  ‘  Seventh.  What  number  of  those  bound  out  are  doing  well  V 

“  A.  If  we  are  to  consider  all  as  doing  well,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  no  bad  accounts,  I  answer  for  the  time  I  was  in  the  institu¬ 
tion,  eleven-twelfths.  If  I  am  to  speak  positively  of  those  of  whom 
I  have  good  evidence  are  doing  well,  the  number  will  be  a  little 
less,  say  nine-tenths. 

“  ‘  Eighth.  What  course  do  you  take  when  those  bound  out  do 
not  conduct  well,  or  are  dissatisfied  with  their  masters  V 

“A.  We  receive  them  again. 

“  Ninth.  Do  you,  in  practice,  find  any  difficulty  in  having  in  the 
same  establishment,  children  who  were  only  poor,  destitute,  and 
forsaken  together  with  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  petty 
crimes  V 

“  A.  Not  in  the  least.  I  never  allowed  those  whose  influence 
was  bad,  (young  or  old,  legally  criminal  or  not,)  to  converse  with 
others.  A  penitent  criminal  is,  in  my  estimation,  cceteris  paribus, 
as  good  a  companion  as  any  other.  It  is  thus  our  heavenly  Father 
regards  us.  It  is  thus  we  must  regard  each  other. 

“  ‘  Tenth.  Might  not  the  same  system,  with  proper  modifica¬ 
tions,  be  extended  to  some  of  our  secondary  cities  and  large 
towns  V 

“  A.  It  might ;  it  ought,  I  think,  to  every  county :  for,  if  esta¬ 
blished  and  conducted  on  a  plan  suited  to  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  capacities  of  the  young,  the  expense  would  soon  be 
defrayed  by  a  diminution  of  the  expenses  for  the  pauperism  and 
crime  of  older  sinners.” 

Thus  much  from  our  Boston  correspondent.  We  wish  our 
readers  to  mark  what  Mr.  W.  says  of  county  schools  for  education 
and  industry.  Whether  these  institutions  should  be  called  “  Houses 
of  Refuge,”  “  F arms  of  Refuge,”  or  “  Farm  Schools,”  or  “  Insti¬ 
tutions  for  juvenile  education  and  industry,”  the  name  would  not 
make  the  difference,  on  the  supposition  that  the  great  object  should 
be  secured,  viz.  the  training  up  of  the  poorest  and  most  wretched 
class  of  children  in  the  community,  to  be  good  servants,  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  citizens. 

We  consider  ourselves  extremely  happy  in  having  a  concise 
history  of  the  “  New  York  Refuge,”  in  the  following  letter  from 
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Mr.  Hart,  who  has  long  been  the  most  estimable  superintendent 
of  that  establishment. 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Hart  need  no  commendation  from  us  among 
those  to  whom  they  are  known.  For  the  satisfaction,  however, 
of  others,  we  would  say  that  Bishop  Doane  remarks  of  Mr.  W. 
that  “  he  is  his  intimate  friend,  and  he  considers  him  the  highest 
authority  on  these  subjects,  in  this  or  any  other  country.” 

Two  commissioners  from  the  French  Government,  some  two 
years  since,  investigated  the  condition,  operation,  and  effects  of 
the  prisons  and  houses  of  refuge  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  very  favourably  impressed  on  the  subject  of  the  “  Refuge 
System,”  and  recommend  its  adoption  in  France.  They  say  of 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Hart,  that  “  two  such  men  are  rarely  to  be 
found.” 


“New  York,  Jan.  21st,  1834. 


“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  replying  sooner  to  your  letter 
of  the  28th  ult.  Severe  indisposition  was  the  cause  of  this  delay. 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  now  to  answer  the  inqui¬ 
ries  you  propose.  I  will  reply  to  your  questions  in  order. 

“  ‘First.  How  long  has  your  institution  been  in  operation?’ 

“A.  Nine  years,  the  1st  of  January  inst. 

“  ‘  Second.  How  many  children  have  been  received  under  its 
care  ?’ 


“  A.  The  whole  number  received  up  to  the  present  date  is  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

“  ‘  Third.  How  many  have  been  discharged  ?’ 

“  A.  One  thousand  and  thirty,  in  various  ways.  Some  have 
been  returned  to  parents,  others  indentured. 

“  ‘  Fourth.  To  what  occupations  have  the  children  been  sent?’ 

“  A.  The  boys  to  sea  service,  different  mechanical  employ¬ 
ments  and  farming;  the  girls  to  trades,  but  chiefly  to  house¬ 
wifery. 

“  ‘  Fifth.  What  number  to  each  occupation  ?’ 

“  A.  I  have  the  means  of  answering  this  question,  but  the  labour 
of  collecting  the  information  will  require  more  time  than  I  am  at 
present  able  to  bestow. 
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“  ‘  Sixth.  Do  you  allow  them  to  choose  their  occupation  V 

“  A.  The  wishes  of  the  children  are  always  consulted,  and 
their  consent  obtained  before  they  are  parted  with. 

“  ‘  Seventh.  What  care  do  you  extend  over  them  after  they  go 
from  the  Refuge?’ 

“  A.  We  correspond  with  both  the  masters  and  the  children, 
give  advice,  hear  complaints  from  either  party,  and  if  they  are 
well  founded,  interpose  and  correct  the  evil.  If  the  child  prove 
to  be  disobedient,  so  that  the  master  is  unable  to  control  him,  he 
is  taken  back  to  the  Refuge,  and  is  given  a  longer  trial.  If  the 
master  does  not  fulfil  the  duties  he  bound  himself  to  perform,  the 
indentures  are  cancelled  by  the  managers,  and  the  child  is  again 
received  under  the  care  of  the  Institution  till  otherwise  disposed 
of.  If  a  child  runs  away  from  his  master,  although  we  have  no 
legal  right  to  take  him  up  and  confine  him  in  the  House,  we  fre¬ 
quently  assume  this  right  for  the  benefit  of  the  child. 

Eighth.  What  number  of  those  bound  out  have  done  well?’ 

“A.  Four-fifths,  and  perhaps  seven-eighths. 

“  ‘Ninth.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty,  in  practice,  in  having  in 
the  same  establishment,  children  who  were  only  poor,  destitute, 
and  forsaken  associated  with  such  as  have  been  convicted  of 
petty  crimes  ?’ 

“A.  We  find  no  difficulty  from  this  source,  but  would  advise 
classification.  Often  vagrants  are  more  difficult  of  reformation 
than  young  criminals. 

“  ‘  Tenth.  Has  your  institution  been  increasing  in  usefulness  and 
public  favour?’ 

“  A.  It  has.  The  experience  of  the  managers  has  enabled  them 
to  improve  their  system  of  instruction  and  government,  so  as  to 
make  the  House  more  efficiently  useful.  Its  popularity  abroad 
has  also  increased.  At  first,  it  was  dependent  for  its  support  on 
the  contributions  of  individuals ;  now,  legislative  patronage  has 
amply  provided  the  means  of  continuing  its  operations. 

“ 4  Eleventh.  Might  not  the  same  system  be  extended,  with 
proper  modifications,  to  some  of  our  secondary  cities  and  large 
towns  ?’ 

“  A.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  applicability  of  the 
system  to  the  wants  of  such  places.  And  each  State  in  the  Union 
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ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  establish  and  sustain  a  House  of  Refuge 
for  juvenile  delinquents. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  With  great  respect, 

“Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
“N.  C.  HART. 

“  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Cor.  Sec.  JV.  J.  H.  S.” 

At  the  close  of  this  report,  we  need  not  apologize  for  giving  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  soundest  statesmen  who  have  ever  thought 
upon,  and  investigated  these  infinitely  important  subjects.  Indeed 
we  should  do  great  violence  to  our  feelings  if  we  did  not  especially 
note  the  result  of  the  long,  patient,  laborious,  and  extensive  research 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  our  late  Secretary  of  State,  and 
our  present  Minister  to  France. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  Mr.  L.  is  much  before  his  age,  in  his 
criminal  code,  penitentiary  discipline,  pauper  regulations,  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  education  and  industry,  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism 
and  crime. 

After  enumerating-  the  many  difficulties  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  management  of  older  offenders,  Mr.  Livingston,  in  his 
Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  says — “  We  must  begin, 
then,  at  an  earlier  stage  in  our  efforts  to  prevent;  we  must  relieve 
that  extreme  want  which  is  sometimes  the  cause,  and  oftener  the 
pretence  for  crime ;  and  we  must  find  employment  for  the  idle¬ 
ness  which  generally  produces  it.  And  when  this  is  done,  our 
work  is  not  yet  complete;  religious,  moral,  and  scientific  instruc¬ 
tion  must  not  only  be  provided  but  enforced,  in  order  to  stamp  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  character,  that  public  feeling,  and 
those  manners,  without  which  laics  are  but  vain  restraints .” 

In  the  same  document  Mr.  L.  speaks  of  the  “  Penitentiary  Sys¬ 
tem,”  when  it  first  arose ;  he  says — “  The  wretched  economy  that 
refused  the  accommodations  for  separate  confinement;  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  pardoning  power,  ill-advised  in  many  instances ;  and 
the  neglect  of  moral  instruction,  co-operated  to  arrest  the  course 
of  this  first  great  improvement.  But  this,  even  if  it  had  been  fully 
tried,  is  but  one  part,  though  an  important  one,  of  a  reformatory 
code  that  deserves  the  name.  To  be  perfect  in  its  object,  such  a 
system  should  begin  by  prescribing  a  plan  of  public  education,  not 
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confined  to  the  elements  of  literature,  but  extended  particularly  to 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  towards  the  state,  and  of  men  towards  each 
other  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  to  those  •principles  of  religion 
which  are  equally  acknowledged  by  all  sects.  It  would  be  repeat¬ 
ing  trite  maxims  and  acknowledged  truths,  were  the  necessity  of 
an  early  education  to  be  enlarged  upon ;  but  it  is  its  operation, 
when  extended  to  all  classes  of  society,  in  preventing  offences, 
that  is  here  considered ;  early  youth  is  the  season  in  which  the 
germs  of  cupidity  are  to  be  eradicated.  It  is  there  our  legislation 
on  this  subject  must  begin,  if  we  wish  that  its  foundation  should 
be  stable.  A  prejudice  has  been  entertained  against  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  the  public  institutions,  from  a  fear  of  their  being  made 
engines  of  proselytism  to  sectarian  doctrines — a  fear  well  founded 
in  countries  where  there  is  a  dominant  sect,  but  utterly  groundless 
here,  where  the  only  establishment  is  that  of  perfect  equality,  and 
where  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  leaving  to  the 
parents  and  pastors  of  every  pupil,  the  care  of  instructing  him  in 
the  particular  dogmas  of  his  church;  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
principles  in  which  all  concurred  might  be  inculcated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  not  only  as  duties  of  morality,  but  of  religion. 

“It  is  astonishing  how  little  use  has  been  made  of  this  powerful, 
I  might  say,  when  properly  used,  this  omnipotent  engine,  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  temporal  concerns  of  society,  as  well  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  welfare  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  When  it  has 
been  called  into  action,  it  has  been  either  in  aid  of  temporal,  often 
absolute  power,  or  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  particular  church. 
In  our  happy  country  no  such  result  need  be  feared ;  and  if  this 
important  part  of  a  system  for  diminishing  offence  was  within  the 
compass  of  my  undertaking,  I  should  offer  the  project  of  a  statute 
on  this  subject,  that  I  think  would  secure  the  most  perfect  equality 
of  religious  rights,  while  it  added  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
religious  sanction  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  These  advantages 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  stronger  point  of  light  than  is  done  by  a 
gentleman,  to  whose  publications  on  this  subject  I  have  been  in¬ 
debted  for  much  information  in  fact,  as  well  as  instruction  in  argu¬ 
ment.  ‘  If,’  he  says,  ‘  the  infliction  of  human  punishments  were 
as  certain  as  their  promulgation,  crimes  would  be  prevented  alto¬ 
gether.  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to  institute 
such  a  system  of  laws  as  can  detect  and  punish  all  offences,  the 
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daring  criminal  perceives  the  imperfection;  and,  trusting  to  his 
own  precautions,  and  availing  himself  of  time  and  circumstances, 
flatters  himself  with  the  prospect  of  impunity.  Not  so  with  the 
denunciations  of  divine  punishment;  which,  when  daily  impressed 
on  the  mind,  possess  a  sanction  at  which  mere  human  authority 
can  never  arrive,  and  bring  with  them  the  certainty  of  detection 
and  certainty  of  punishment,  which  alone  can,  in  all  cases,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crime.  If, 
then,  we  are  once  able  to  produce  upon  the  mind  a  thorough  con¬ 
viction  of  the  existence  of  one  supreme,  intelligent,  superintending 
being,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  sees  through  all  his  works, 
and  perceives  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  who 
will  reward  or  punish  every  one  according  to  his  deeds,  this  will 
not  only  remedy  the  defects  in  mere  human  institutions  by  provid¬ 
ing  that  continual  inspection,  discovery,  and  punishment,  which 
such  institutions  endeavour  in  vain  to  supply;  but  will  correct 
innumerable  offences  of  every  kind  which  they  do  not  pretend  to 
punish,  and  which  are  wholly  beyond  their  reach.’*  Such  a  plan 
of  general  religious  instruction,  embracing  the  doctrines  common 
to  all  the  Christian  sects,  and  excluding  all  sectarian  doctrine,  is 
not  mere  theory.  It  has  been  for  years  practised  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  nearly  $100,000  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
public  instruction  of  children  of  every  denomination,  and  where 
the  forms  of  religious  instruction  have  been  settled  by  the  pastors 
of  the  several  sects  on  the  principles  I  have  laid  down ;  and  such 
success  has  attended  this  honourable  and  liberal  experiment,  that, 
although  the  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  an  average  of  more  than  three  thousand  have  been 
educated  in  them  annually,  not  one  of  those  educated  there  have 
been  committed  for  crime.  And  in  New  York  a  similar  effect  has 
been  observed.  Of  the  thousands  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  taken  generally  from  the  poorest  classes  of  society, 
but  one,  it  is  asserted,  has  ever  been  convicted,  and  that  for  a 
trifling  offence.”f 

As  to  pauperism,  we  think  Mr.  Livingston  is  right  in  consider¬ 
ing  it  in  many  cases  nearly  allied  to  crime,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
causes  often  lead  to  each  result.  He  says — “  Most  civilized  na- 


*  Roscoe. 


f  In  1825. 
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tions,  by  always  making  the  laws  of  pauperism  a  distinct  branch 
of  legislation,  never  connecting  it  with  their  penal  jurisprudence, 
with  which  it  has  so  intimate  a  relation,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
more  perplexity  and  confusion,  has  given  birth  to  more  bad  theory 
and  ruinous  practice,  than  any  other  question  in  government. 
Instead  of  confirming  the  subject,  therefore,  as  has  been  hitherto 
done,  to  considering  imprisonment  and  labour  as  the  means  of 
punishing  crimes  already  committed,  I  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  means  of  preventing  them,  by  provisions  bearing 
upon  pauperism,  mendicity,  idleness,  and  vagrancy,  the  great 
sources  ot  those  offences  which  send  the  greatest  numbers  to  our 
prisons.”* 

As  far  as  we  are  able,  then,  to  understand  the  views  of  this 
exceedingly  valuable  author,  in  relation  to  the  practical  operation 
of  a  system,  as  a  whole,  applicable  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  it 
would  be  something  like  the  following : 

CJ  o 

INTRODUCTION. 

That  the  rising  generation  should  be  under  the  fostering  care  of  government 
and  the  public,  is  taken  for  granted. 

In  education, — there  are  certainly  three  classes  of  learners  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  Legislature. 

1st.  Those  children  whose  parents  are  able  to  afford  them  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  but  nothing  more. 

2d.  Those  children  who  are  destitute  of  parents,  or  other  persons  and  means 
to  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing,  and  exercise  a  guardian  care  over 
them  until  they  are  of  age. 

3d.  Those  who  expect  to  become  teachers  of  common  schools,  or  who  wish 
to  pursue  a  course  of  education  above  what  is  usually  acquired  in  our  com¬ 
mon  schools,  but  not  so  high  as  the  course  pursued  in  colleges. 

In  pauperism, — four  classes  should  be  provided  for. 

1st.  Those  who  can  labour,  and  are  willing  to  labour,  but  who  cannot  find 
employment. 

2d.  Those  who  can  labour,  but  are  idle  from  inclination,  not  for  want  of 
employment. 

3d.  Those  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  by  their  labour  from  in¬ 
fancy,  old  age,  or  infirmity  of  body  and  mind. 

4th.  Insane  persons,  who  have  not  friends  or  means  to  support  them. 

In  the  criminal  department, — four  classes  should  be  provided  for. 

1st.  Those  who  are  merely  detained  for  trial,  &c. 

2d.  Those  who  are  imprisoned  on  short  sentences. 

'3d.  Juvenile  convicts. 

4th.  Adult  convicts,  with  long  sentences. 

*  Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline,  prepared 
agreeable  to  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Louisiana,  passed  February, 
1820. 
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Provision  for  the  foregoing  classes. 

EDUCATION. 

First.  Reform  should  be  carried  into  the  “  Common  School 
System.”  Every  township  and  town  should  be  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  only  so  large  that  the  children  in  each  district  should  be 
enough  in  number  to  form  an  advantageous  school.  In  order 
that  the  people  within  each  district  may  have  a  right  to  draw  from 
the  public  fund  for  the  support  of  their  school,  they  should  them¬ 
selves  build  a  school-house — have  a  school  in  operation  a  suitable 
portion  of  each  year — have  their  teacher  examined  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  committee,  and  receive  from  the  board  of  examiners  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  proper  qualifications.  Each  teacher  should  be  of  good 
moral  or  religious  character,  well  versed  in  the  branches  to  be 
taught,  and  well  rewarded  for  his  services. 

In  each  school  should  be  taught — reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  and  grammar. 

The  Bible  should  be  a  text-book,  from  which  the  teacher  and 
pupils  should  daily  draw  such  lessons  of  duty  toward  God  and 
man,  as  the  several  Christian  denominations  would  unite  in  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  taught. 

The  schools  should  be  supported  in  part  from  the  public  funds 
of  the  State,  and  in  part  by  the  townships,  or  districts. 

All  children  residing  within  each  district  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  of  attending. 

Second.  Another  order  of  “  Common  Schools”  should  be  esta¬ 
blished,  to  be  denominated  (perhaps)  “  County  Asylums  for  Or¬ 
phan  and  Destitute  Children.” 

Each  county  should  either  itself  have  one  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  or  should  join  with  a  neighbouring  county  in  rearing  an 
institution  on  this  refuge  plan. 

The  freeholders  should  see  that  a  building  or  buildings  are  erect¬ 
ed  on  a  farm,  or  in  connection  with  some  workshops,  or  both: 
the  establishments  should  be  large  enough  for  the  accommodation 
of  all  the  “  pauper  children”  in  the  county,  all  the  “  vagrant  beg¬ 
ging  children,”  and  those  who  might  otherwise  (from  having  in¬ 
temperate,  idle,  and  worthless  parents)  not  be  “  taught  in  their 
duty  towai'd  God  and  man.” 
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The  subjects  should  be  sought,  and  sent  to  the  asylum  from 
every  part  of  the  county ;  they  should  have  plain  but  wholesome 
food  and  clothing,  and  accommodation  for  lodging ;  they  should 
work,  attend  school,  and  recreate  themselves  during  regular  hours 
each  day ;  their  moral  habits  should  have  special  attention ;  when 
their  age,  (from  ten  to  fourteen,)  their  education,  and  moral  habits 
would  permit,  the  Indenturing  Committee  should  let  them  go  to 
their  parents,  or  bind  them  out  to  proper  persons. 

Inasmuch  as  the  children  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way  would  be  more  valu¬ 
able  to  the  persons  who  should  take  them  than  other  children;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  prospect  of  remuneration,  at  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  service, 
would  tend  to  lead  the  children  contentedly  forward  in  good,  industrious,  and 
obedient  habits, — therefore — 

The  Indenturing  Committee  should  make  an  engagement  that 
a  stipulated  quantity  of  clothing,  and,  with  this,  a  stipulated  quan¬ 
tity  of  money,  or  other  property,  should  be  given  by  the  master  to 
each  child  when  the  said  child  becomes  of  age.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  asylum  should  regard  the  child  as  his  own  after  it  is 
indentured  and  goes  from  the  school  to  its  master;  he  should 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  child  and  master ;  and,  if  either  so 
conduct  that  the  child  cannot  properly  remain,  it  should  be  taken 
back  into  the  school  again. 

The  counties  should  severally  erect  the  establishments;  and, 
afterward,  the  expense  should  be  defrayed  from  the  public  funds 
both  of  the  state  and  county. 

Third.  Each  county  should  have  at  least  one  Academy  or 
School  for  the  education  of  teachers  and  such  others  as  wish  an 
education  above  what  can  be  obtained  in  a  common  school,  and 
short  of  what  is  usually  obtained  in  a  college.  Each  “  County 
Academy”  should  receive  more  or  less  aid  from  the  public  funds. 

These  three  classes  of  institutions  should  all  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  “  State  Board  of  Education,”  or  some  similar  body  of 
persons,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature ;  and  one  person  in  that 
board  should  occupy  his  whole  time  in  visiting,  and,  in  connection 
with  township  committees,  inspecting  the  schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  system. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  make  out  a  full  report  annually 
to  the  governor,  the  Legislature,  the  freeholders,  and  the  people 
of  the  State. 

The  public  funds  necessary  to  carry  this  or  some  other  kindred 
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system  into  operation,  should  be  received  from  the  present  school 
fund,  should  be  supplied  by  the  General  Government  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  &c.  &c. 

PAUPERISM. 

4th.  There  should  be  a  thorough  reform  in  the  “  pauper  regu¬ 
lations”  throughout  the  State.  Each  county  should  make  pro¬ 
vision  in  at  least  one  “  Asylum  of  Industry,”  or  “  Poor-House,”  or 
“  Place  of  Refuge,”  for  the  employment,  reformation,  support,  and 
comfort  of  the  following  classes. 

Those  who  can  labour,  and  are  willing  to  labour,  but  who  can¬ 
not  find  employment. 

Those  who  can  labour,  but  are  idle  from  inclination,  not  for 
want  of  employment. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  by  their  labour, 
from  infancy,  old  age,  or  infirmity  of  body  or  mind. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  to 
classify  the  inmates,  and  have  them  employed  constantly  through 
the  week,  according  to  their  strength ;  and  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
other  proper  occasions,  they  should  have  religious  instruction  and 
service. 

Each  county  might  make  the  preceding  provision  ;  and  further, 
each  large  town  might  have  its  own  “  House  of  Industry”  for  the 
benefit  of  “  vagrant  beggars.” 

Street  begging  should  not  be  allowed,  but  every  person  found 
in  these  circumstances,  should  be  sent  to  his  proper  “  Refuge,” 
and  employment. 


CRIMINAL  DEPARTMENT. 

5th.  Each  “  county  jail”  should  be  made  a  place  of  industry 
and  reformation. 

Public  whipping  and  the  like  punishments  should  not  be  resorted 
to,  and  imprisonment  and  labour  in  the  comity  prisons  should 
supply  their  place. 

Each  prisoner  should  have  an  apartment  by  himself;  those  who 
are  merely  detained  for  trial  should  have  an  opportunity  to  labour ; 
those  who  are  under  sentence  should  have  labour  at  any  rate. 

Bibles  and  practical  religious  books  should  be  given  to  the  pri- 
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soners  for  reading,  and  religious  instruction  orally  given  on  the 
Sabbath  and  all  suitable  occasions. 

6th.  There  should  be  three  State  institutions.  First.  A  “  Lunatic 
Asylum,”  where  the  insane  “  paupers”  of  the  State  could  have 
support  and  medical  attendance  “  gratis.”  Second.  A  “  Refuge 
School,”  for  convicted  criminals  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

There  will  be  space  otherwise  unoccupied,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
within  the  walls  now  building  for  the  “  New  State  Penitentiary,”  for  such  a 
“  School  of  Industry  and  Reformation.” 

Third.  A  “  State  Penitentiary,”  such  as  is  now  in  the  process 
of  building  in  New  Jersey. 

Let  every  reading,  thinking  person  in  New  Jersey,  or  any  other 
State,  read,  think,  plan,  and  act  on  the  infinitely  important  sub¬ 
jects  here  brought  into  view. 

In  his  criminal  code,  Mr.  Livingston  makes  no  provision  for 
capital  punishment ;  but  resorts  to  perpetual  imprisonment  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  place.  lie  considers  the  sole  object  of  punishment  to  be 
the  “  prevention  of  crime and  facts  and  experience  have  proved 
that  mildness,  certainty,  and  care,  in  the  execution  of  punish¬ 
ments,  have  done  far  more  than  severity  and  rashness  to  prevent 
crimes.  We  have  only  room  for  this  further  quotation. 

“Leopold  became  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  in  1769;  and  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  a  declaration,  (rigidly  adhered  to,  during  his 
reign,)  that  no  offence  should  be  punished  with  death ;  he  substi¬ 
tuted  a  mild  system  of  graduated  punishments,  and  though  I  do 
not  think  they  were  very  judiciously  chosen,  yet  the  consequence 
wras  an  immediate  decrease  in  the  number  of  offences.  We  are 
informed,  that  during  a  considerable  period,  the  prisons  were 
empty,  and  no  complaints  of  atrocious  offences  occurred;  and 
he  himself,  after  an  experiment  of  twenty  years,  declares,  that  ‘  the 
mitigation  of  punishments,  joined  to  a  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
prevent  crimes,  and  also  great  despatch  in  the  trial,  together  with 
a  certainty  and  suddenness  of  punishment  to  real  delinquents,  had, 
instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  crimes,  considerably  dimi¬ 
nished  that  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  rendered  those  of  an  atro¬ 
cious  nature  very  rare.’ 

“  This  passage  is  extracted  from  the  introduction  to  a  code 
which  he  gave  to  his  people  in  the  year  1786:  four  years  after- 
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ward,  he  was  called  to  the  empire,  and  the  further  course  of  his 
noble  experiment  was  interrupted.” 

As  testimony  of  the  success  of  the  “  penitentiary  system”  now 
rising  in  the  United  States,  and  showing  the  light  in  which  it  is 
viewed  in  other  countries,  we  give  a  short  extract  from  a  work 
of  rare  merit,  lately  published  to  the  French  nation,  by  G.  De 
Beaumont  and  A.  De  Toqueville,  who  were  commissioned  by  the 
French  Government  to  examine  our  prisons  and  kindred  institu¬ 
tions.  And  in  relation  to  their  views  of  the  importance  of  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  in  all  these  establishments,  we  have  Only  to  say 
that  we  entirely  agree  with  the  authors,  and  ardently  desire  to 
have  the  world,  as  soon  as  possible,  learn  the  lesson,  that  there  is 
no  safe  or  trustworthy  reformation  except  what  is  founded  in  the 
conscience. 

They  say — “  The  object  of  punishment  is  to  punish  the  guilty, 
and  to  render  them  better ;  but  as  it  is  at  present  in  F ranee,  it 
punishes  little,  and  instead  of  reforming,  it  corrupts  still  more. 
We  should  develope  this  melancholy  truth,  if  we  believed  that 
there  was  one  single  individual  disposed  to  contest  it.  Of  sixteen 
thousand  prisoners,  at  present  in  the  maison  centrales,  there  are 
four  thousand  (twenty-five  per  cent)  held  on  recommittals.  And 
it  is  now  acknowledged  by  Government  itself,  that  the  number  of 
recommittals  goes  on  continually  increasing.  The  same  was 
formerly  the  case  in  America,  but  since  the  new  penitentiary 
system  has  been  established,  the  number  of  recommittals  dimi- 
nishes*  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

“  If  society  be  incapable  of  calming  the  conscience,  religion 
has  the  power.  If  society  pardon,  it  restores  liberty  to  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  person — this  is  all.  When  God  pardons,  he  pardons  the 
soul.  With  this  moral  pardon,  the  prisoner  regains  his  self-esteem, 
without  which  honesty  is  impossible.  This  is  a  result  which  society 
can  never  attain,  because  human  institutions,  however  powerful 
over  the  actions  and  will  of  men,  have  none  over  the  conscience. 

“  In  America,  the  progress  of  the  reform  of  prisons  has  been  of 
a  character  essentially  religious.  Men,  prompted  by  religious 
feelings,  have  conceived  and  accomplished  everything  which  has 
been  undertaken;  they  were  not  left  alone;  but  their  zeal  gave 
the  impulse  to  all,  and  thus  excited  in  all  minds  the  ardour  which 
animated  theirs.  So  also  is  religion  to  this  day,  in  all  the  new 
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prisons,  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  discipline  and  refor¬ 
mation  :  it  is  her  influence  alone  which  produces  complete  rege¬ 
neration  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  reformations  less  thorough,  we 
have  seen  that  it  contributes  much  to  obtain  them.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  France,  the  penitentiary  system  would  not  find  this 
religious  assistance.  With  us  there  exist,  in  a  great  number  of 
persons,  prejudices  against  religion  and  her  ministers,  which  are 
unknown  in  the  United  States ;  and  our  clergy  in  turn  are  subject 
to  impressions  unfelt  by  the  religious  sects  in  America. 

“  In  France,  where,  during-  a  long  period,  the  altar  has  strug¬ 
gled  in  concert  with  the  throne  to  defend  royal  power,  the  people 
are  not  yet  accustomed  to  separate  religion  from  authority,  and 
the  feelings  directed  against  the  latter  usually  extend  to  the 
former. 

“  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  church  and  state  have  always 
been  separated ;  and  political  passions  erect  themselves  against 
the  government,  and  never  against  religion.  In  fact,  society  in 
the  United  States  is  itself  eminently  religious,  a  circumstance 
which  has  great  influence  in  the  direction  of  penitentiaries;  a 
multitude  of  charitable  persons  who  are  not  ministers  by  profes¬ 
sion,  sacrifice,  nevertheless,  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  the  moral 
reformation  of  criminals ;  as  their  religious  belief  is  deeply  rooted 
in  their  customs,  there  is  not  one  among  all  the  officers  of  a  prison 
who  is  destitute  of  religious  principles.  For  this  reason,  they 
never  utter  a  word  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  sermons  of 
the  chaplain.  The  prisoner,  in  the  United  States,  therefore, 
breathes,  in  the  penitentiary,  a  religious  atmosphere,  and  is  more 
accessible  to  this  influence,  because  his  primary  education  has 
disposed  him  for  it.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“But  these  sincere  philanthropists  (in  France)  are  rare;  in 
most  cases  philanthropy  is,  with  us,  but  an  affair  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  life  of  Howard  is  read,  his  philanthropic  virtues  are 
admired,  and  it  is  confessed  that  it  is  noble  to  love  mankind  as  he 
did ;  but  this  passion,  which  originates  in  the  head,  never  reaches 
the  heart,  and  often  evaporates  in  the  productions  of  the  pen. 

“  There  are  then  in  our  customs  and  morals,  and  in  the  actual 
disposition  of  the  people,  moral  difficulties,  with  which  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  system  would  have  to  struggle,  if  ever  it  could  be  esta¬ 
blished  such  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States.  These  obstacles 
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certainly  would  not  always  exist.  A  lasting  public  prejudice 
against  religion  and  her  ministers  is  not  a  natural  state  of  things .” 

These  discriminating  authors  recommend  an  introduction  of 
the  “American  penitentiary  system”  into  France.  What  they 
say  on  the  subject  of  public  attention,  and  the  aid  necessary  from 
editors,  other  writers,  and  all  who  influence  public  opinion,  is 
worthy  of  every  consideration  in  the  United  States  throughout, 
as  it  is  in  France,  and  other  countries. 

They  say — “  Let  us  not  declare  an  evil  incurable,  which  others 
have  found  means  to  eradicate ;  let  us  not  condemn  the  system  of 
prisons;  let  us  labour  to  reform  them.  To  arrive  at  this  end,  the 
united  efforts  of  many  are  necessary.  And,  first,  it  is  requisite, 
that  all  writers,  whose  talent  influences  public  opinion,  should 
strive  to  give  it  a  new  direction,  and  to  succeed  so  far,  that  the 
moral  part  of  the  discipline  should  be  no  more  neglected  than  the 
administration  of  the  physical  part.  It  is  necessary  that  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  reform  should  seize  every  mind  and  become  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  all.  A  controversy,  even,  would  be  desirable  between  the 
organs  of  public  opinion,  in  order  to  find  out  which  are  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  punishments  that  might  be  admitted  without  wounding 
public  feeling,  and  which  are  incompatible  with  our  civilization 
and  our  customs.” 

These  authors,  of  great  research,  whom  we  now  quote,  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  “  transportation,”  and  “  penal  colonies.” 

Say  they — “  The  system  of  exportation  presents  some  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  Of  all  punish¬ 
ments,  that  of  transportation  is  the  only  one  which,  without  being 
cruel,  frees  society  from  the  presence  of  the  guilty. 

“  Our  object  is  to  show  here,  that  this  measure,  apparently  so 
simple,  is  surrounded  in  its  execution  by  difficulties  always  very 
great,  sometimes  insurmountable ;  and  that  it  does  not  effect  even 
the  chief  object  which  those  who  adopt  it  have  in  view. 

“  1st.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  convenient  place,  to 
which  prisoners  may  be  transported. 

“  2d.  The  system  is  attended  with  immense  expense.  It  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  determine  with  exactness,  how  much  it 
has  cost  to  establish  the  Australian  colonies ;  we  only  know  that, 
from  the  year  1786  to  1819,  a  space  of  thirty-two  years,  Great 
Britain  has  spent  for  her  penal  colony,  at  Botany  Bay,  five  mil- 
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lions,  three  hundred  and  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  pounds  sterling. 

“3d.  Transportation  does  not  decrease,  but  increases  crime, 
even  in  the  mother  country.  This  punishment  intimidates  nobody, 
and  hardens  many  in  the  way  of  crime.  A  singular  punishment 
that,  which  the  convict  craves,  and  fears  to  have  withdrawn !  To 
say  the  truth,  transportation  is,  for  many  Englishmen,  nothing  but 
an  emigration  to  Australia,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  number  of  persons  sentenced  to  transportation, 
which  in  1812,  was  six  hundred  and  sixty-two,  had  gradually 
risen  until  1819,  when  it  was  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty;  during  the  years  1828-9,  it  had  risen  to  four  thousand 
five  hundred.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“  4th.  It  increases  crime  abroad,  &c.  &c.” 

We  have  only  here  to  add,  that  we  view  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  into  this  whole  subject  of  transportation,  exile  and  banish¬ 
ment,  as  exceedingly  important ;  for,  in  the  main,  as  a  system  of 
punishment  for  offences  against  persons  and  property,  it  is  as 
wrong  in  principle  as  it  is  impolitic  in  practice.  It  is  a  system 
purely  selfish;  and,  like  other  selfish  schemes,  defeats  its  own 
ends.  The  idea  is  this,  (sweet  to  be  sure,  but  superficial  as  sweet,) 
“  if  this  rascal,  who  has  troubled  our  society,  and  trespassed  on 
our  property,  will  leave  us  and  trouble  us  no  more,  then  let  him 
go.”  Accordingly,  he  goes  on,  without  restraint,  to  another  so¬ 
ciety,  and  continues  to  go  on  committing  his  depredations,  until 
he  finds  a  society  which  has  benevolence,  virtue,  enlarged  views, 
and  justice  enough  to  arraign,  try,  and  punish  him.  Supposing  all 
societies  should  adopt  this  plan  of  “  letting  the  rascals  go,  if  they 
will  trouble  them  no  more,”  where  on  earth  would  there  be  a  place 
of  safety  for  an  honest  man?  The  amount  of  it  is,  there  must  be  an 
“  upturning”  on  this  subject ;  the  views  of  towns,  counties,  states, 
and  nations  must  be  corrected  ;  and  public  opinion  must  call  for, 
and  carry  into  execution,  a  “  law  of  communities  and  nations ;” 
and  this  regulation  should  be,  that  every  community  and  nhtion 
should  punish  their  own  criminals  within  their  own  borders. 

We  should  not  so  much  notice  this  subject,  important  as  it  is, 
if  it  were  not  that  erroneous  ideas  prevail  among  superficial  exa¬ 
miners,  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  The  late  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  instruct  their 
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senators,  and  request  their  representatives  in  Congress,  to  use 
their  influence  with  that  body  towards  the  purchase  of  some 
perhaps  “  island  of  the  sea,”  to  which  the  nation  may  send  their 
criminals. 

Now,  the  United  States  should  be  the  last  nation  to  “  aid  or 
abet”  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind ;  indeed  they  should  be  the  first  to 
“  sound  the  note  of  alarm”  for  self-defence ;  for,  those  who  have 
well  examined  the  practical  operation  of  British  transportation 
have  found,  that  not  a  few  of  those  exported  to  Botany  Bay  find 
their  way  back  to  England,  and  go  again  to  Botany  Bay,  but  a 
still  greater  number  come  directly  to  the  United  States,  to  fill  up 
their  measure  of  crime. 

If  any  nation  on  the  globe  could  carry  through  a  system  of 
transportation  to  advantage,  surely  the  British  nation  could,  (leav¬ 
ing  Russia,  with  its  Siberian  mines  out  of  the  question.)  The 
English  have  a  “  home  upon  the  deep,”  and  can  easily  transport 
and  guard  ;  yet  they  are  becoming  weary  with  the  practical  dis¬ 
advantages.  Crimes  are  rapidly  increasing  in  England,  while 
they  are  stationary  or  decreasing  in  France. 

There  is  one  plan  of  exile,  however,  which  we  should  greatly 
rejoice  to  see  adopted  by  the  United  States,  and  every  other 
nation,  and  that  is  this : — 

All  prisoners,  sentenced  for  life,  should  undergo  the  discipline 
of  a  prison  for  a  term  of  years,  for  the  purpose  of  punishment 
and  reformation :  and  then,  for  the  remainder  of  life,  should  be 
exported,  if  a  suitable  place  could  be  found  for  a  farming  penal 
colony. 

This  process  would  subserve  the  purposes  of  punishment,  and 
free  society  from  the  presence  of  the  most  dangerous  members. 
Unless  some  course  of  this  kind  be  taken,  we  anticipate  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  practical  operation  of  perpetual  imprisonment  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  “  new  penitentiaries.” 

Society  have  so  much  compassion  for  an  incarcerated  human 
being,  whose  very  imprisonment  is  wasting  his  health,  and  short¬ 
ening  his  days,  that  they  will  seldom  allow  him  to  remain  in 
prison  for  life ;  they  procure  his  pardon. 

And  further,  we  doubt  whether  any  criminal  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  ever  to  re-appear  in  society  after  the  second,  or  certainly  the 
third  conviction :  and  their  punishment  and  perpetual  exile  from 
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society  would  only  be  secured  by  some  such  provision  as  the 
foregoing. 


P.  S.  1st.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  express  the  pleasure  we  feel 
in  contemplating  the  rising  and  enlarging  successes  of  this  noble 
enterprise :  within  the  past  two  years,  it  has  been  taking  a  deep 
hold  of  all  the  enlightened  minds  in  New  Jersey.  We  think  great 
and  good  things  will  be  accomplished  in  New  Jersey,  and  other 
States,  and  other  countries,  in  this  department  of  benevolent  enter¬ 
prise.  But  the  subject  is  great, — w'e  must  have  an  expression  of 
popular  opinion  in  order  to  ensure  final  success ;  and  we  know 
of  no  way  by  which  such  an  expression  of  popular  opinion  may 
be  better  given,  than  through  auxiliary  societies,  in  the  form  of 
“  committees,”  such  as  have  already  been  chosen  for  this  purpose 
by  their  fellow-citizens,  in  public  meetings,  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  and  such  as,  we  trust,  will  be  hereafter  formed  in  every 
part  of  the  State. 

It  is  expected  of  these  committees,  that  they  make  every  effort 
in  their  power  to  be  correctly  informed,  themselves,  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  to  have  their  neighbours  correctly  informed  and  deeply 
interested,  and  that  they  report,  year  after  year,  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  fellow-citizens,  on  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  second  article  of  the  Society’s  constitution. 

The  following  is  the  course  which  things  have  taken  since  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  State-House. 

The  following  notices  are  extracted  from  the  public  papers. 

“  At  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Newark,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  Friday  evening,  March  14,  1834,  called 
to  consider  the  objects  of  the  ‘  New  Jersey  Howard  Society,’ — 
on  motion  of  J.  P.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  Hornblower  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  and  T.  B.  Crowell  and  Wm.  B.  Kinney  were 
appointed  Secretaries. 

“  The  exercises  were  commenced  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W  eeks. 

“  The  Constitution  having  been  read,  and  the  objects  of  the 
‘  New  Jersey  Howard  Society’  briefly  explained  by  the  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary  and  Agent,  Mr.  John  Stuart ;  on  motion  of 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cartee,  of  New  York  city,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wells,  of  Newark,  it  was 

“  Resolved ,  That,  in  order  to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  our 
efforts  should  be  mainly  directed  to  the  young  ;  that  children  left 
in  circumstances  of  peculiar  danger  should  have  corresponding 
and  peculiar  attention. 

“  On  offering  this  resolution,  Dr.  M'Cartee  gave  an  address 
replete  with  interest  and  instruction.  The  facts  which  he  gave 
all  went  to  show  the  very  extensively  good  effects  of  the  plan  of 
taking  care  of  destitute  children,  as  pursued  in  Orphan  Asylums 
and  Houses  of  Refuge. 

“  On  motion  of  A.  Gifford,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Newark,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  persons,  with  the  power  of 
increasing  their  number  to  nineteen,  be  now  appointed,  to  make 
investigations  during  the  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  year 
to  report  on  the  ways  and  means  of  preventing  pauperism  and 
crime. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  committee,  when  appointed,  constitute  a 
‘  committee  of  vigilance,”  to  be  connected  as  an  auxiliary  with 
the  ‘  New  Jersey  Howard  Society.’ 

“  On  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  the  following  persons 
were  appointed  on  the  committee,  viz.,  Silas  Condit,  Isaac  Andrus, 
John  Taylor,  Dr.  John  Ward,  James  Vanderpool,  John  P.  Jack- 
son,  Archer  Gifford,  Dr.  Samuel  Hays,  George  Cross,  Wm.  B. 
Kinney. 

“  On  motion  of  David  B.  Reese,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  city, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Weeks,  of  Newark,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That,  as  ‘  prevention  is  better  than  cure,’  the  per¬ 
sons  convened  in  this  meeting  most  cordially  approve  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  ‘  New  Jersey  Howard  Society,’  of  promoting 
knowdedge,  industry,  and  temperance  as  means  of  preventing 
pauperism  and  crime. 

“  Dr.  R.  supported  his  resolution  by  an  address  #is  interesting 
as  it  will  prove  to  be  useful.  He  stated  that  pauperism  and  crime 
were  unnecessary  evils ;  that,  in  order  to  be  free  from  them,  we 
must  investigate  their  causes ;  and  indolence,  ignorance,  and  in¬ 
temperance  would  come  in  to  claim  a  fearful  share  of  the  causes 
in  the  wide-spreading  moral  diseases  of  society. 
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“  A  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  Chairman. 

“  T.  B.  Crowell,  )  c,  .  .  „ 

TT.  _  >  secretaries. 

“  W.  B.  Kinney,  ) 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Bloomfield,  convened  at  the 
Academy,  on  March  18th,  Capt.  John  Baldwin  was  chosen  Mo¬ 
derator,  and  L.  D.  Ward,  Secretary. 

“  The  Rev.  G.  N.  Judd  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State  Society  read  its  constitution 
and  stated  its  objects. 

“  On  motion  of  Major  Simeon  Baldwin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Isaac 
B.  Wheeler,  it  was  resolved,  to  appoint  a  ‘  committee  of  vigi¬ 
lance,’  consisting  of  six  persons,  with  the  power  of  increasing  it  to 
eleven,  to  make  investigations  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  to  report  on  the  ways  and  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  pauperism  and  crime. 

“  The  following  persons  were  appointed,  viz.,  Starr  Parsons, 
Zenas  S.  Crane,  Henry  N.  Jarolman,  Eliphalet  Hall,  Wm.  B. 
Baldwin,  and  Samuel  Dodd. 

\ 

“  The  meeting  was  addressed  with  much  feeling  and  interest 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Judd  and  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Sherrill,  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Academy. 

“  On  motion  of  Michael  Cockefair,  seconded  by  Bethuel  Ward, 
it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  the  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  objects  of 
the  ‘  New  Jersey  Howard  Society,’  present  strong  claims  to  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  our  country,  for  their  approbation  and 
liberality. 

“  On  motion  of  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Dodd,  seconded  by  Judge  Mead, 
it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  the  persons  convened  in  this  meeting  most 
cordially  app®ove  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  ‘  New  Jersey  How¬ 
ard  Society,’  of  endeavouring  to  have  some  proper  place  of  refuge, 
and  proper  employment  provided,  for  every  vagrant  and  destitute 
child  and  adult  person. 

“  Judge  M.  gave  an  encouraging  address. 
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“  On  motion,  it  was  ordered,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  be  published. 

“  A  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  C.  Gildersleeve, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

“  JOHN  BALDWIN,  Moderator. 

“L.  D.  Ward ,  Secretary.” 

“  At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Elizabethtown,  con¬ 
vened  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  5th,  S.  P.  Brittan,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Charles 
Davis  and  E.  Sanders,  were  appointed  Secretaries. 

“  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Thompson,  of  Union. 

“  The  objects  of  the  ‘  New  Jersey  Howard  Society,’  were 
explained  to  the  assembly  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Agent. 

“  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Magie,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  ‘  prison  discipline,’  and  ‘  pauper  regulations,’ 
together  with  measures  of  prevention  of  crime  and  pauperism, 
are  among  the  objects  which  have  the  highest  claim  to  investiga¬ 
tion  and  effort. 

“  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Bryant,  seconded  by  Professor  Maclean, 
of  Princeton  College,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  a  ‘  committee  of  vigilance’  be  appointed,  &c. 

“  The  following  eight  were  appointed,  with  the  power  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  number  to  fifteen.  S.  P.  Brittan,  Chs.  Davis,  Wm. 
Chetwood,  Elias  Winans,  Elihu  Mitchel,  Keen  Pruden,  John  J. 
Chetwood,  Aaron  Woodruff. 

“  On  motion  of  Mr.  Keen  Pruden,  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
Crane,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  the  persons  convened  in  this  meeting  cordially 
approve  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  ‘  New  Jersey  Howard  So¬ 
ciety,’  of  endeavouring  to  have  suitable  employment  given  to  the 
body,  and  suitable  instruction  given  to  the  mind,  of  every  prisoner 
and  pauper  in  New  Jersey. 

“  Although  the  help  which  wras  expected  from  New  York  city 
was  not  present,  yet  interesting  addresses  were  given  on  the 
occasion. 
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“  On  motion,  it  was  ordered,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  be  published.” 

“  The  citizens  of  New  Brunswick  assembled  in  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  on  Friday  evening,  April  25th. 

“  Augustus  R.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  was  Chairman,  and  E.  Wood, 
Esq.,  Secretary. 

“  The  resolutions  were  accompanied  with  interesting  and  appro¬ 
priate  remarks. 

“  On  motion  of  Dr.  How,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  it 
was 

“  Resolved,  That,  while  we  make  vigorous  efforts  to  improve 
our  ‘  Prison  Discipline’  and  ‘  Pauper  Regulations,’  still  greater 
efforts  should  be  made  to  rescue  every  destitute,  vagrant,  and 
wayward  child,  from  the  course  which  leads  to  pauperism  and 
crime. 

“  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Janeway,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Croes,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  an  ‘  auxiliary’  to  the  State  Howard  Society 
be  formed  by  the  appointment  of  a  ‘  committee  of  vigilance,’  &c. 

“  The  following  eight  persons  were  appointed,  with  the  power 
of  increase  to  fifteen :  D.  W.  Vail,  D.  F.  Randolph,  R.  Duryee, 
jun.,  J.  Edmonds,  P.  P.  Runyon,  J.  C.  Zabriskie,  F.  Richmond, 
L.  D.  Hardenburg. 

“  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webb,  seconded  by  Lewis  D- 
Hardenburg,  Esq.,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  cordially  approve  of  the  ‘  refuge 
system,’  and  recommend  an  extension  of  the  same,  as  being  well 
adapted  to  give  its  subjects  habits  of  study,  industry,  and  temper¬ 
ance,  together  with  principles  of  religion  and  virtue. 

“  On  motion,  it  wras 

“  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  be  published.” 

“  On  Monday  evening,  April  28th,  there  was  a  public  meeting  at 
Princeton. 

“  On  motion  of  R.  Voorhees,  Esq.,  his  honour,  the  Mayor,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  John  V.  Talmage  and  R.  E.  Hornor  were 
appointed  secretaries. 

“  The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  invoked  the  divine  blessing.  The  Agent 
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of  the  State  Society  explained  the  objects  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  means  by  which  their  accomplishment  might  be  secured. 

“  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  the  persons  convened  in  this  meeting,  cordial¬ 
ly  unite  their  efforts  with  those  of  the  New  Jersey  Howard  So¬ 
ciety,  in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  crime  and  pauperism  in  New 
Jersey,  by  having  every  child  within  the  State  suitably  educated 
in  his  duty  toward  God  and  man. 

“  On  motion  of  Dr.  S.  Miller,  seconded  by  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  it 
was 

“  Resolved,  That  a  ‘committee  of  vigilance,’  be  appointed  to 
act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  State  Society,  in  concert  with  similar 
committees  throughout  the  State. 

“  The  following  seven  were  appointed,  with  power  of  increase 
to  thirteen:  R.  S.  Field,  R.  Voorhees,  J.  Yandoren,  W.  C.  Alex- 
der,  Professor  J.  Henry,  Thomas  White,  R.  E.  Hornor. 

“  The  meeting  w’as  addressed  by  several  gentlemen  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  especially  by  Richard  S.  Field,  Esq.,  in  a  manner  for 
which  the  friends  of  the  cause  may  feel  truly  grateful.” 

“  Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  citizens  of  Somerville  assembled 
in  public  meeting,  April  12th. 

“  On  motion  of  His  Excellency,  P.  D.  Vroom,  Gen.  Peter  J. 
Stryker  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Thomas  S.  Allison  appointed 
secretary. 

“  The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Messier,  and 
the  objects  of  the  New  Jersey  Howard  Society  stated  by  Mr.  J. 
Stuart. 

“On  motion  of  Governor  Vroom,  seconded  by  William  Morris, 
Esq.  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That,  while  it  is  of  high  importance  that  crime 
should  be  punished,  and  the  wants  of  the  poor  supplied,  it  is  of 
much  greater  moment  that  pauperism  and  crime  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  all  proper  ways ;  and,  as  a  means  of  effecting  this  object, 
we  deem  the  Howard  Society  worthy  the  patronage  of  all  good 
men. 

“On  motion  of  Thomas  A.  Hartwell,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Hon. 
Isaac  Southard,  it  was 
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“  Resolved,  That  an  auxiliary  be  formed  by  the  appointment  of 
a  ‘committee  of  vigilance.’ 

“  Seven  gentlemen  were  appointed  with  the  power  of  increase 
to  thirteen.  The  said  persons  were — P.  D.  Vroom,  Isaac  South¬ 
ard,  Thomas  A.  Hartwell,  John  M.  Mann,  Wm.  Thomson,  Wm. 
P.  Hedges,  Elias  Vance. 

“  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Messier,  seconded  by  Dr.  H.  Van- 
derveer,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  we  must  resort  mainly  to  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation  to  prevent  crime  and  pauperism ;  and,  having 
great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  industry,  temperance,  and  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  we  cor¬ 
dially  unite  with  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  State  in  efforts  to 
promote  the  same. 

“  The  Governor,  P.  D.  Vroom,  and  Messrs.  Hartwell  and  Mess¬ 
ier,  spoke  in  a  very  encouraging  and  interesting  manner. 

“  A  vote  of  publication  was  passed.” 

P.  S.  2d.  We  wish  the  people  in  the  State  to  think  definitely 
on  these  subjects,  which  are  highly  important,  as  they  relate  to 
funds — and  inconceivably  so,  as  they  relate  to  moral  character. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Stevens,  of  New  York  city,  forwarded  a 
communication  of  some  two  or  three  sheets  to  our  Society  on  the 
“  Refuge  System.”  The  said  paper  was  miscarried,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  cannot  lay  it  before  our  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Mr.  S.  is  well  known  as  a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  sound 
judgment,  and  practical  knowledge  on  this  subject.  In  private 
conversation  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Agent  of  this 
Society,  Mr.  Stevens  said,  that  he  thought  he  could  show  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  Jersey,  or  any  other  State,  that  it  would  be  actually 
for  their  pecuniary  advantage  to  train  up  their  poorest  class  of 
children  on  the  Refuge  plan. 

But  we  consider  ourselves  extremely  happy  in  having  the  fol¬ 
lowing  views  of  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  in  this  State,  who 
has  been  intimately  connected  and  acquainted  with  the  legisla¬ 
tive  concerns,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  Let 
the  document  have  an  attentive  perusal. 
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To  Mr.  John  Stuart,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  N.  Jersey  Howard  Society , 
Dear  Sir, 

When  you  unfolded  to  me  the  praiseworthy  objects  of  the  New  Jersey 
Howard  Society,  a  few  months  since,  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  their  deep 
importance,  as  well  as  with  their  enlarged  benevolence  and  genuine  patriotism. 
The  evils  which  the  society  proposed  to  eradicate,  were  not  only  so  serious 
and  pervading,  but  were  so  rapidly  increasing  through  neglect,  as  to  call 
loudly  for  the  adoption  of  some  efficient  means  to  check  their  growth,  and  if 
possible,  to  establish  in  their  place  pure  principles  and  virtuous  habits.  That 
man  must  have  confined  his  observation  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  who 
could  not  promptly  appreciate  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  moral  agency 
of  your  society;  and  equally  circumscribed  and  selfish  must  have  been  the 
emotions  of  his  heart,  if  he  did  not  sincerely  sympathize  with  you,  in  your 
work  of  philanthropy. 

But  as  in  similar  cases,  although  the  disease  is  obvious,  yet  the  remedy 
may  be  of  difficult  application.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  some 
measures  should  be  adopted,  to  advance  the  benevolent  designs  of  your  so¬ 
ciety,  which  may  harmonize  with  the  genius  of  our  people,  and  with  their  ex¬ 
isting  government  and  laws.  And  as  you  desire  me  to  furnish  you  with  an 
outline  of  the  views  which  I  communicated  to  you  in  conversation,  as  my  first 
impressions  of  a  suitable  scheme,  I  will  not  refuse;  though  sincerely  con¬ 
scious  that  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  crude  and  imperfect,  yet,  undigested 
as  it  may  be,  I  shall  suffer  myself  to  be  guided  by  the  persuasion,  that  in  an 
enterprise  so  elevated  and  noble,  the  feeblest  efforts  are  not  unbecoming,  if 
there  be  hope  that  they  will  not  prove  entirely  unavailing. 

Aware  of  the  fixed  habits  and  uniform  customs  of  the  people  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  their  indisposition  to  innovations  on  established  usages  and  laws,  and 
their  rigidly  economical,  if  not  parsimonious  views  of  the  administration  of  go¬ 
vernment,  whether  local  or  general,  it  appeared  to  me  that  as  the  success  of 
your  society  was  dependent  wholly  on  public  opinion  and  popular  support, 
its  laudable  objects  might  be  defeated  by  aspiring  to  accomplish  too  much. 
The  very  grandeur  of  the  project,  might  associate  with  its  magnificence,  the 
apprehension  of  expenditures  of  such  magnitude,  as  might  deter  from  its 
adoption.  A  plan  then  which  should  be  at  once  simple  and  plain  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  ;  easy  and  economical  in  its  attainment,  and  requiring  as  slight  depar¬ 
tures  as  possible  from  existing  laws,  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  likely  to  com¬ 
mand  general  approbation.  With  these  views  I  directed  my  attention  to  our 
statute  book,  and  from  a  careful  examination  of  our  laws,  they  appear  to  me 
to  contain  provisions  capable  of  a  ready  adaptation  to  the  Refuge  system, 
with  perhaps  some  very  slight  modifications  in  matters  of  instruction  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  I  will  submit  a  brief  analysis ;  adverting,  first,  To  those  laws  which 
may  be  so  regulated  as  to  provide  a  place  of  refuge  for  destitute  or  poor 
children.  Second.  Those  which  may  be  applied  to  the  reformation  and  in¬ 
struction  of  juvenile  offenders. 

I.  Our  laws  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  make  provision  for  the  erection  of 
poor-houses.  This  furnishes  the  incipient  and  indispensable  foundation  of 
the  Refuge  System ;  for  whether  the  building  be  styled  a  house  of  refuge, 
farm  school,  or  poor  house,  a  separate  asylum  of  some  kind  is  a  primary  re¬ 
quisite.  Poor-houses  may  be  built  by  two  or  more  counties  jointly,  through 
their  respective  boards  of  chosen  freeholders,  who  may  unite  for  this  purpose. 
A  single  county  may  build  or  purchase  a  poor-house  for  its  separate  purposes, 
the  propriety  of  which  measure  is  determinable  by  the  board  of  chosen  free¬ 
holders  of  the  particular  county.  So  also  two  or  more  townships  may  join 
for  this  object,  and  even  each  township  separately,  through  its  overseers  of 
the  poor,  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  town 
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meeting,  may  build,  purchase  or  hire  any  house  or  houses,  within  the  said 
township,  for  the  purposes  of  a  poor-house.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that 
poor-houses,  or  houses  of  refuge  may  be  provided  in  New  Jersey  in  a  variety 
of  modes,  and  made  exclusively  local,  or  more  general,  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient.  Their  superintendence  and  government  are  in  all  cases  confided 
to  proper  officers,  and  the  means  of  their  maintenance  distinctly  defined  and 
amply  provided  for.  No  additional  legislation  is  therefore  necessary  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  erection  of  a  building,  for  small  districts  can  be  gratified  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  particular  name  of  the  institution  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  the  uses  to  which  our  poor-houses  are  now  applied,  an  objection  might 
at  first  appear  to  their  adaptation  to  houses  of  refuge ;  but  this  difficulty,  it 
is  thought,  may  be  easily  obviated.  It  is  true  that  the  destitute,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  age  or  sex,  embraced  under  the  denomination  of  paupers,  are  entitled 
to  admission  into  these  asylums,  and  the  practice  generally  has  been  not 
to  provide  separate  apartments  suited  to  their  age  and  condition,  but  no  doubt 
the  officers  having  the  superintendence  and  government  of  poor-houses  are 
clothed  with  ample  powers  for  this  purpose,  since  their  discretion  is  unre¬ 
strained  as  to  the  construction  of  the  building,  the  law  enables  them  to  make 
“such  regulations,  ordinances  and  by-laws  respecting  the  same,  from  time  to 
time  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  convenient.” 

The  foregoing  provisions,  and  others  with  the  powers  incidental  to  them, 
are  considered  abundant  for  the  erection  of  poor-houses  in  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Refuge  system,  by  the  counties  or  townships,  either  jointly  or  separately. 
And  if  the  general  power  to  make  all  “regulations,  ordinances,  or  by-laws,” 
for  their  government,  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  there  can  be  no  Legislature  but  would  regard  it  as  a  privilege  and 
pleasure,  to  enlarge  the  provisions  for  attaining  such  invaluable  benefits.  A 
better  application  of  a  portion  of  the  school  fund,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  mo¬ 
neys  of  the  State  Treasury,  cannot  well  be  devised. 

But  you  will  perceive  that  the  foregoing  laws  are  wholly  confined  to  the 
destitute  or  poor,  whereas,  the  Refuge  System  regards  with  at  least  equally 
tender  and  kind  consideration  the  juvenile  delinquent,  and  most  wisely 
and  humanely;  for  it  is  a  truth  of  universal  acceptation,  that  “just  as  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines;”  how  incumbent  a  duty  then  is  it  to  endeavour 
while  the  plant  is  yet  young  and  flexible,  to  counteract  all  vicious  and  fatal 
inclinations,  and  if  necessary,  to  lop  off  some  of  its  blasted  and  noxious  ten¬ 
drils,  before  its  propensities  to  evil  have  so  “  grown  with  its  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength,”  as  to  render  all  efforts  to  secure  for  it  a  vir¬ 
tuous  maturity,  vain  and  fruitless.  Hence,  the  reformation  of  the  youthful 
convict  most  appropriately  forms  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Refuge 
System. 

The  inquiry  here  is,  whether,  apart  from  the  punishment  of  criminals  of 
every  age  in  our  county  jails  and  state  penitentiary,  our  laws  furnish  any  mode 
whereby  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  while  they  administer  suitable  correc¬ 
tion  to  the  juvenile  delinquent,  may,  at  the  same  time,  adopt  proper  means  for 
his  moral  reformation,  to  train  him  up  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  a  life  of  usefulness. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  our  laws  are  lamentably  deficient  in  this 
particular,  and  far  from  being  in  unison  with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  which  distinguishes  the  present  age.  Yet  imperfect  as  they  are, 
enactments  may  be  found  which,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  supply  the  de¬ 
sideratum.  As  early  as  1799,  “  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  work-houses 
in  the  several  counties  in  this  state,”  was  passed,  containingmany  provisions 
which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  found  valuable  in  practice,  especially  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Refuge  System.  It  now  stands  on  the  statute  book  as  a  dead 
letter;  an  evidence,  it  is  feared,  of  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  advance  of  our 
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people  in  enlightened  legislation,  and  in  moral  and  benevolent  enterprise,  has 
not  been  in  proportion  to  their  increase  in  wealth  and  population. 

By  the  act  above  referred  to,  work-houses  may  be  erected  by  two  or  more 
counties  jointly,  or  by  each  county  separately,  and  when  erected,  are  subject 
to  the  superintendence  and  government  of  the  same  body  having  the  custody 
and  control  of  our  poor-houses,  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  They 
are  receptacles  for  delinquents  of  all  ages,  where  the  sentence  is  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months.  The  Board  of 
Freeholders  appear  to  possess  unlimited  discretion,  both  as  to  the  erection  and 
government  of  the  work-house;  the  act  enables  them-  “to  make  such  regula¬ 
tions,  ordinances,  and  by-laws,  relative  to  the  well-ordering  and  governing  the 
same,  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  and  convenient.” 
Separate  apartments  for  juvenile  offenders  could  doubtless  be  provided  under 
this  authority,  the  propriety  of  which  is  too  obvious  and  important  to  require 
more  than  the  mere  suggestion  to  render  manifest  the  advantages  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

The  plan,  then,  for  a  Refuge  System,  w  hich  it  has  appeared  to  me  would 
be  most  acceptable  to  our  people,  as  being  characterized  for  its  simplicity, 
economy,  and  freedom  from  innovation  on  established  usages  and  laws,  would 
be  for  two  or  more  counties  jointly,  or  each  county  separately,  as  may  be 
deemed  most  expedient  by  the  citizens  themselves,  to  unite  the  two  objects  of  a 
poor-house  and  work-house,  erecting  one  general  edifice  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  both,  and  by  providing  separate  apartments  for  destitute  children  and 
juvenile  delinquents,  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Refuge  System  in  New  Jersey 
upon  this  basis,  by  making  the  work-houses  places  of  refuge  for  all  youthful 
convicts,  without  restriction  as  to  their  term  of  imprisonment,  and  with,  per¬ 
haps,  some  modifications,  it  is  believed  a  superstructure  could  be  reared,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  enlarged  and  beneficent  designs  of  the  New  Jersey  How¬ 
ard  Society.  Poor-houses  and  work-houses  are  both  by  law  under  the  direction, 
superintendence,  and  government  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  and 
their  power  “  to  make  such  regulations,  ordinances,  and  by-laws  relative  to 
the  same,  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  and  convenient,” 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  ample  to  provide  for  the  separate  care  and  government 
of  juvenile  paupers  and  delinquents,  in  a  manner  conforming  with  the  most 
material  regulations  and  objects  of  the  Refuge  System.  In  providing  these 
local  institutions,  the  Legislature  undoubtedly  designed  to  confer  upon  the 
officers  to  whom  was  confided  their  government,  a  very  general  and  compre¬ 
hensive  superintending  power.  And  as  this  government  is  applicable  exclu¬ 
sively  to  local  objects,  and  those  of  the  most  laudable  kind,  a  liberal  con¬ 
struction  of  the  powders  conferred  can  with  propriety  be  given,  and  thus  every 
desirable  regulation  be  attained.  The  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  being 
the  depositaries  of  all  governing  power,  could  act,  in  a  limited  sphere,  the 
part  of  a  legislative  body,  in  enacting  such  ordinances  and  by-laws  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  and  convenient,  and  being  the  representatives  of  the 
several  townships,  they  would  collectively  embody  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  county  on  the  subject. 

If  it  should  be  feared  that  an  entire  county  could  not  be  induced  to  embark 
in  this  praiseworthy  enterprise,  by  enabling  separate  townships  to  provide 
work-houses,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  can  poor-houses,  and  by  sub¬ 
jecting  their  government  to  the  town  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor,  the  same  facilities  for  forming  a  House  of  Refuge  would  be 
afforded  to  the  townships  separately,  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  respective 
counties;  and  thus,  smaller  portions  of  our  citizens  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Refuge  System. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  cursory  outline  of  the  plan  I  suggested  to  jrou :  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  practicable  for  all  the  purposes  of  your  Society  ;  and,  however 
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inadequate  it  may  appear  at  the  first  view,  it  will,  I  think,  withstand  the  test 
of  scrutiny.  If,  then,  you  can  succeed  in  giving  to  public  sentiment  a  proper 
current,  it  appears  to  me  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  our  citizens  commencing 
at  once  the  Refuge  System.  Until  the  proper  spirit  pervades  the  commu¬ 
nity,  no  legislative  aid  will  be  required,  if  any  should  be  needed  to  supply 
such  deficiencies  as  may  suggest  themselves  in  practice;  and,  as  the  subject 
enters  directly  into  the  municipal  concerns  of  every  township,  if  popular 
opinion  should  manifest  itself  favourably  in  those  primary  assemblies  of  the 
people,  (our  annual  town  meetings,)  the  consummation  of  your  philanthropic 
plans  will  not  be  far  distant. 

To  eulogize  the  merits  of  the  Refuge  System  is  not  my  province  :  I  leave 
the  grateful  pursuit  of  unfolding  its  rich  and  unnumbered  benefits  to  those, 
whose  vocation  has  qualified  them  for  vindicating  its  claims  to  public  favour 
and  patronage,  and  whose  disinterested  efforts  are  calculated  to  render  the 
enterprise  doubly  endearing  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  if  the  grand  end  and  object  of  all  human  punishment,  the 
reformation  of  the  offender,  be  successfully  attained,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Refuge  System,  and  this  reformation  rescues  our  destitute  and  delinquent 
youth  from  the  downward  road  of  vice  and  crime,  and  confers  upon  them 
exemplary  habits  and  virtuous  principles  for  the  guidance  of  their  future  lives, 
then,  indeed,  does  it  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  heart,  as  most  noble  and 
patriotic. 

I  need  not  say,  that  your  Society  have  my  warmest  wishes  that  complete 
and  triumphant  success  may  reward  your  labours.  Such  of  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration,  as  your  instrumentality  shall  have  reclaimed  from  the  grasp  of  the 
destroyer,  will  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  incapable  of  being  liquidated  : 
and  society  will  be  under  lasting  obligations  to  you,  for  purifying  the  foun¬ 
tains,  from  whence  are  to  flow  the  streams  which  are  hereafter  to  invigorate 
and  sustain  it. 

I  might  expatiate  on  this  subject  at  length,  for  it  is  sufficiently  inviting; 
but  I  forbear.  I  have  complied  with  your  request,  and  submit  to  your  dis¬ 
cretion,  this  very  summary  and  imperfect  outline  of  my  views,  as  to  the  best 
practicable  mode  of  establishing  the  Refuge  System  in  New  Jersey. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Permit  us  to  look  forward  somewhat  into  the  future.  Let  others 
not  mistake  us  in  our  views  of  ivhat  is  to  be  accomplished,  the 
length  of  time  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

We  consider  crime  and  pauperism  as  sad  moral  diseases  in 
society.  We  expect  to  go  forward,  and  do  what  we  can  to 
“  cure,”  and  at  the  same  time,  in  all  proper  ways,  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  society  to  measures  of  “  prevention.” 

Then,  as  to  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  would  say,  that  we 
are  aware  the  work  is  great ;  consequently,  an  immense  engine 
must  be  put  into  operation. 

When  the  “New  Jersey  Howard  Society”  says,  through  its 
constitution,  that  the  objects  are,  “  to  alleviate  the  sufferings,  and 
reform  the  character  of  prisoners  and  paupers,  and  prevent  crime 
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and  pauperism,”  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  effect  these  high  and  noble  purposes.  As  to  the  amount 
of  success,  this  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  interest  exhibited 
by  the  community,  and  the  enlightened  efforts  which  the  people 
may  put  forth.  Even  feeble  efforts  will  be  attended  with  more 
or  less  success,  and  every  degree  of  interest  excited  will  be 
another  wave  arising  to  swell  the  tide  of  influence  in  future 
generations. 

As  to  the  time  in  which  the  objects  are  to  be  effected,  we  would 
say,  that  we  have  no  visionary  ideas  of  sudden  success ;  we 
believe  that  fruits  will  begin  in  embryo  at  the  same  time  that  we 
begin  to  cultivate  the  field ;  and  we  believe  there  is  a  moral  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  the  fruits  will  be  more  and  more  apparent  till  the  end 
of  time ;  we  say  the  end  of  time ;  for,  we  have  engaged  in  no 
Utopian  scheme,  to  be  laid  aside  in  five,  ten,  or  even  a  hundred 
years;  we  believe  there  will  be  a  hundred-fold  more  effort  to 
“  prevent,”  in  coming  generations,  than  there  is  in  this. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  the  objects  are  to  be  accomplished, 
we  beg  for  them  the  most  serious  attention  of  every  man,  wo¬ 
man,  and  child.  Let  all — all  attentively  consider  the  several 
classes  of  persons  to  be  benefited,  brought  into  view  by  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  as  quoted  in  this  report.  Let  all  contrive  ways  and 
means  to  benefit  these  classes. 

To  prevent  crime  and  pauperism,  we  must  resort  to  knowledge, 
industry,  and  temperance,  together  with  certainty  in  the  execution 
of  wholesome  laws :  let  every  considerate  individual  well  examine 
and  see  what  provisions  are  suggested  in  this  report  worthy  of 
adoption. 

As  to  this  and  other  similar  societies,  as  means,  we  have  to 
say, — that  some  nine  years  ago,  there  arose  what  has  been  called 
the  “  Prison-Discipline  Society.”  It  had  its  chief  seat  in  Boston, 
'Mass. :  its  operations  have  been  very  indefinite,  as  to  place  and 
bounds :  by  its  efforts,  incalculable  good  has  been  accomplished. 
Bu  Mr.  Dwight,  under  whose  auspicious  guidance  the  “  Prison- 
Discipline  Society”  has  arisen  from  its  infancy,  is  now  of  the 
opinim,  as  every  enlightened  man  will  be  of  the  opinion,  that  this 
enterprise,  and  the  improvements  connected  with  it,  have  but  just 
commenced. 

In  order  to  have  future  efforts  systematic  and  efficient,  we  be- 
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lieve  the  plan  will  hereafter  be,  to  have  State  Societies,  if  possible, 
in  all  the  United  States;  the  several  State  Societies  to  be  con¬ 
nected  in  a  General  Union.  Each  State  Society  will  do  what  it 
shall  deem  expedient,  within  its  own  borders,  and  publish  a  local 
report  of  its  proceedings ;  the  general  or  national  Society  will 
collect  all  the  local  reports,  gather  facts,  settle  general  principles, 
and  publish  a  report  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

As  similar  societies  are  arising  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  a  mutual  acquaintance  must  be  cultivated,  and  combined 
efforts  put  forth.  As  one  instance,  in  which  there  must  be  a 
general  understanding  in  the  several  States,  and  several  nations, 
we  would  mention  this ;  every  criminal  should  be  differently 
treated  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  conviction,  from  what  he 
is  on  the  first:  but  our  courts  have  no  means,  at  present,  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  a  criminal,  about  to  be  sentenced,  has  been  sen¬ 
tenced  once,  or  twenty  times,  before.  A  man  may  have  been  in 
a  dozen  prisons  in  Europe,  and  then  come  into  the  United  States, 
and  be  imprisoned  in  twenty-three  of  these  States,  and,  for  any 
regulation  we  now  have  to  the  contrary,  may  go  into  the  prison 
of  the  twenty-fourth  State  apparently  for  the  first  oflence,  and 
finally,  for  his  apparent  innocence,  be  pardoned. 

Let  our  own  and  other  nations,  and  the  societies  within  them, 
have  a  mutual  understanding  and  intercourse,  and  let  there  even 
be  a  diplomatic  correspondence  and  arrangement.  Let  a  prisoner, 
when  lie  is  convicted  and  sentenced  in  any  state  or  country,  have 
some  secret  mark  put  upon  his  person,  by  which  he  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  examination ; — we  say  secret ,  for  we  would  be  the  last 
to  encourage  the  putting  any  public  mark,  even  upon  a  convicted 
criminal,  by  which  he  should  be  degraded  when  set  at  liberty. 
We  mention  this  one  instance,  as  illustrating  our  ideas  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  combined  effort  on  this  great  subject. 

Our  State  Association,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
commenced  its  operations  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago ;  it  wa* 
confined  at  first  mostly  to  the  communication  of  religious  instriR- 
tion  to  the  convicts  in  the  State  prison ;  it  has  constantly  enlajged 
its  operations.  In  September  last,  the  Society  requested  their 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Agent  to  devote  his  whole  t’me  to 
promote  its  objects ;  in  November  he  commenced  his  laiours  in 
■this  department  of  benevolent  enterprise,  probably  for  life,  to  be 
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employed  in  this,  or  other  states,  or  other  countries,  wherever  the 
interests  of  the  cause  shall  require.  Each  State  Society,  at  any 
rate  in  all  the  larger  States,  should  employ  one  or  more  agents* 
constantly  within  their  bounds.  The  cause  is  rising ;  the  enlight¬ 
ened  patriot,  philanthropist,  and  Christian,  will  certainly  give  sup¬ 
port  ;  doubt  it,  who  may,  surely  we  cannot. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  Christian  people  who  wish  to  do  good, — and  that  is,  the  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails  and  pauper  establish¬ 
ments.  Let  this  instruction  be  given  in  the  form  of  preaching, 
Bible  class,  Sabbath  schools,  or  simple  questions  and  answers. 
See  a  letter  marked  E.  in  the  appendix.  We  hope  to  have  many 
such  hereafter  from  which  to  make  extracts  and  gather  facts. 

*  The  duty  to  be  performed  by  Agents,  should  be  this: — They  should  look  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  state  prisoners ;  and  until  the  legislatures  and  the  people 
so  far  understand  their  interest,  as  to  make  provision  from  the  state  funds  for  the 
support  of  teaching  in  those  very  institutions  where  the  legislature  and  the  people 
shut  ignorant  men  up  for  reformation — we  say,  until  our  legislatures  shall  learn 
their  duty  on  this  point,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Agent  of  each  State  Society 
to  collect  funds  from  the  benevolent  and  cheerful  giver,  and  thus  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  these  outcasts.  Each  Agent  of  a  State 
Society  should  collect  materials  for  an  annual  report;  he  should  desseminate 
facts  through  such  a  report,  as  well  as  through  all  the  newspapers  of  the  state, - 
he  should  give  an  address  on  the  subject  in  public  whenever  and  ivherever  an  op¬ 
portunity  shall  offer;  he  should  co-operate  with  others  engaged  in  the  same 
cause  in  other  states  and  countries. 

When  a  national  society  shall  be  formed,  some  Agents  should  be  sent  by  that 

association  into  every  part,  at  least,  of  the  civilized  world.  As  an  instance _ let 

an  Agent,  with  the  proper  knowledge  and  spirit,  go  into  South  America;  let  him 
go  with  an  introduction  from  government  men  here,  to  government  men  there; 
let  him  become  intimately  acquainted  with  rulers,  editors,  and  priests  ■  with  these 
persons  let  him  search  every  dungeon  in  the  land ; — through  these,  and  every 
other  proper  means,  let  him  bring  about  reform. 

Let  another  Agent  be  sent  to  Europe;  let  him  spend  from  one  to  three  years 
in  each  nation;  let  him  scatter  intelligence  there,  and  constantly  send  intelligence 
home. 

Some  of  the  Agents  here,  and  most  of  those  abroad,  should  not  be  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  but  all — all  should  be  truly  religious  men. 


APPENDIX. 


A. 


Mr.  S. — Dear  Sir, 


From  Bishop  Doane. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  24,  1834, 


As  I  am  setting  out  for  Burlington  I  receive  your  favour.  Official  duty  in 
another  part  of  the  diocese  will  occupy  my  attention  on  Wednesday,  the  day 
of  your  meeting.  You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  the  charita¬ 
ble  labour  in  which  you  are  engaged;  and  I  shall  cheerfully  promote,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability,  the  humane  enterprise,  which  aims  at  the  amelioration 
of  prison  discipline,  and  the  prevention  of  pauperism  and  crime.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Wells,  who  is  my  intimate  friend,  is,  I  conceive,  the  highest  authority  on 
these  subjects,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  I  wish  we  could  establish  an 
institution  that  would  draw  him  to  New  Jersey. 

I  am,  very  faithfully, 

*  Your  friend, 

G.  W.  DOANE. 


B. 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller. 


Princeton,  Jan.  28,  1834. 


Mr.  S. — My  Dear  Sir, 

I  deeply  regret  that  my  official  engagements  render  it  impracticable  for  me 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  “The  New  Jersey  Howard  Society,”  appointed  for 
to-morrow  evening.  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  to  be 
present,  and  to  take  the  humblest  part  in  promoting  the  strength  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  an  association,  which,  under  its  new  name,  and  upon  its  more  en¬ 
larged  plan,  is  destined,  I  trust,  to  accomplish  much  good  in  the  great  cause 
of  benevolence. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  such  as  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting  to 
every  patriot,  to  every  friend  of  the  human  race,  and  especially  to  every  Chris¬ 
tian.  Surely  no  enlightened  friend  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  can  refuse 
his  aid.  I  hope  that  means  will  be  employed  to  engage  as  many  friends  and 
patrons  in  this  cause  as  possible,  in  every  part  of  the  State;  that  for  this 
purpose  you  will  visit  every  county  and  township,  and  that  one  or  more  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  appointed  in  every  township  to  assist  you  in  this  department 
of  your  benevolent  enterprise: — always  remembering,  that  whenever  you  can 
prevail  upon  an  individual  to  take  an  interest  in  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and 
the  prisoner,  and  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  and  substance  to  the  better¬ 
ing  of  their  condition,  you  confer  upon  that  individual  himself  a  rich  benefit. 

I  feel  especially  an  ardent  desire  that  the  young  men  of  our  neighbourhood, 
and  of  the  State  at  large,  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  engaged  in  this  enter¬ 
prise.  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  neither  you,  nor  any  other  zealous  friends  in 
the  work  of  benevolence  in  which  you  are  engaged,  will  be  discouraged , 
though  comparatively  few  should  unite  with  you  at  first,  and  though  even  a 
part  of  these  should  soon  become  weary  in  well-doing.  Few  have  a  taste  for 
doing  good,  and  fewer  still  such  a  degree  of  it  as  will  prompt  them  to  persevere 
without  weariness  in  labours  to  benefit,  as  our  Lord  commands,  even  “  the 
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unthankful  and  the  evil.”  But  this  painful  fact  ought  neither  to  depress  nor 
intimidate  us  in  our  benevolent  efforts.  The  less  others  are  willing  to  do, 
the  more  remains  to  be  done  by  us ;  and  at  this  we  ought  neither  to  repine 
nor  complain  ;  but  rather  to  consider  it  as  a  privilege  to  wear  out  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Be  pleased  to  put  down  my  name  as  a  member  of  your  Association,  and 
the  first  time  we  meet  I  will  hand  you  the  contribution  expected  of  members. 
May  He,  who  “  sits  as  Governor  among  the  nations,”  preside  in  your  meet¬ 
ing!  May  He  raise  up  friends  to  your  Society  in  every  part  of  the  State! 
And  may  He  render  all  your  efforts  effectual  in  promoting  the  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness  of  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the  degraded,  and  those  who  have 
none  but  you,  under  God,  to  help  them. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  MILLER. 


C. 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander. 


Mr.  J.  S.,  Cor.  Sec.,  &c. 


Princeton,  Jan.  27,  1834. 


Dear  Sir — I  have  this  day  received  your  letter,  containing  an  invitation 
from  the  committee  of  “  The  Howard  Society,”  to  attend  a  public  meeting 
in  the  State-House  on  next  Wednesday  evening,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the 
exercises.  You  may  assure  them  of  my  willingness  to  comply  with  their 
invitation,  were  it  not  that  the  feebleness  of  my  health,  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  official  engagements  render  it  inexpedient.  I  will,  however, 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  lively  interest  I  feel  in  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  to  which  you  are  devoting  your  time  and  labour.  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  much  good  will  arise  from  the  zealous  and  persevering  prosecution 
of  this  object.  I  have  attentively  watched  the  operation  and  effects  of  the 
penitentiary  system  since  its  first  origin  in  this  country,  and  I  must  confess, 
that  the  sanguine  hopes  I  entertained  at.  first  have  been  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appointed;  and  after  the  best  examination  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  principal  reason  of  the  want  of 
success  has  been  the  neglect  of  rel'gious  instruction.  I  consider  it  as  an  esta¬ 
blished  point,  that  all  other  means  of  reformation  are  inefficient — even  moral 
instruction,  not  formed  on  a  basis  of  religion,  is  weak  and  worthless.  With¬ 
out  the  Bible,  and  its  salutary  lessons,  neither  occupation  nor  solitude  will 
make  men  better.  1  am  therefore  gratified  to  learn,  by  reading  your  consti¬ 
tution,  that  one  object  of  your  society  is  to  furnish  the  prisoners,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  regular  religious  instruction. 

Another  evil,  hitherto  unremedied,  in  the  system  of  punishment  by  confine¬ 
ment,  is  the  desperate  condition  of  the  culprits  when  dismissed  from  prison, 
and  the  serious  injury  which  the  community  suffers  from  having  such  hard¬ 
ened  malefactors  let  loose  to  prey  upon  it.  The  fact  is,  that  many  a  convict, 
when  released  from  prison,  is  almost  under  a  necessity  of  getting  a  living  by 
dishonest  means.  No  part  of  your  plan,  therefore,  gave  me  so  much  plea¬ 
sure  as  the  mere  intimation,  that  the  agent  of  the  Society  would  have  it,  as  a 
part  of  his  duty,  to  extend  his  care  and  supervision  to  these  unfortunate 
beings,  after  their  dismission  from  prison.  I  am  truly  astonished  that  this 
subject  has  so  little  attracted  the  attention  of  our  sage  politicians. 

I  have  been  also  much  gratified  to  observe  that  some  “Refuge”  is  contem¬ 
plated  for  juvenile  delinquents.  No  disciplinary  institutions  in  our  country 
promise  to  effect  more  for  society  than  these.  Iniquity  is  here  nipped  in  the 
bud;  and  if  it  were  ever  lawful  to  rejoice  in  an  event  produced  by  crime,  it 
would  be  that  these  unhappy  youth  are,  by  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
snatched  from  the  sink  of  pollution  in  which  they  have  been  immersed,  and 
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put  to  regular  business,  and  educated  as  well  as  most  children  in  the  land. 
I  was  delighted  with  a  visit  to  one  of  these  Houses  of  Refuge.  But  I  must 
not  weary  you  with  my  lucubrations. 

As  you  have,  from  the  best  motives,  I  trust,  determined  to  devote  your 
time  and  exertions  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  for  lessening  crime,  and  allevi¬ 
ating  human  misery,  by  extending  your  benevolence  and  care  to  the  inmates 
of  our  prisons  and  poor-houses,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  success  ;  and  it  affords 
me  sincere  gratification  to  learn  that  a  benignant  Providence  has  thus  far  smiled 
on  your  philanthropic  efforts  ;  and  that  your  plans  of  usefulness  have  met 
with  the  approbation  and  co-operation  of  so  many  citizens  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  respectability  and  influence  cannot  but  afford  effectual  aid  to  any  cause 
which  they  patronize.  And  if  my  humble  approbation  can  in  the  least  sub¬ 
serve  your  purpose,  I  shall  rejoice,  and  request  you  to  enrol  my  name  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  “  The  New  Jersey  Howard  Society.” 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER. 


D. 

From  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen. 

Washington,  Feb.  28,  1834. 

Rev.  John  Maclean, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  reminded  by  the  late  meeting  of  your  “  Howard  Society,”  to  remit 
my  mite,  which  I  intended  to  have  done  long  since.  1  wish  my  means  would 
enable  me  to  multiply  it  greatly.  Please  apply  the  enclosed  $5  00  to  the 
benevolent  and  deeply  interesting  scheme  of  mercy.  It  is  a  blessed  charity 
that  penetrates  the  dungeon’s  gloom,  and  sheds  over  the  sunken  face  of  crime, 
the  sweet  and  hallowed  influences  of  the  gospel:  that  assures  the  poor  cul¬ 
prit  of  mercy  for  the  penitent,  though  his  sins  may  have  been  as  scarlet. 
With  my  best  wishes  and  fervent  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  all  your 
labours  of  love,  I  remain, 

Truly  yours, 

THEO.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 


E. 


From  a  visitor  of  the  Poor. 

Princeton,  May  11,  1834. 


Dear  Sir, 

At  your  request,  this  communication  is  now  made.  It  will  relate,  you  are 
aware,  to  a  single  poor-house,  six  miles  distant,  visited  during  the  past  six 
months  by  your  correspondent,  as  frequently  as  was  practicable  consistently 
with  other  obligations,  but  not  as  often  as  would  have  been  desirable  under 
other  circumstances.  This  visitation,  you  may  remember,  was  begun  in  com¬ 
pany  with  yourself,  with  the  advice  of  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  as  well 
as  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  of  Overseers,  and  the  Keeper  of  the 
poor. 

The  number  of  the  inmates,  during  this  period,  has  averaged  about  eigh¬ 
teen,  comprising  the  following  diversity  of  persons;  to  wit,  several,  both 
young  and  old,  wholly  unable  to  read;  also,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  infirm, 
and  the  insane.  In  some  instances,  blindness,  and  deafness,  and  infirmity 
are  all  combined.  Two  aged  and  infirm  women  have  deceased.  And  here 
it  is  fit  to  notice,  with  commendation,  the  exertions  of  the  committee,  keeper, 
and  physician,  to  do  what  is  in  their  power  to  render  the  temporal  condition 
of  the  poor  every  way  comfortable. 

Their  moral  condition  may  properly  be  viewed  under  various  aspects. 
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1.  The  state  of  their  religious  knowledge.  The  greatest  obstacle  has  been 
to  find  out  what  they  do  know  of  God  and  their  own  souls.  The  children,  at 
first,  seemed  surprised  at  the  simple  idea  of  God,  to  which  they  were  very 
familiarly  led  by  questions  about  their  little  hands  and  fingers,  their  faces 
and  eyes ;  and  when  earnestly  asked  who  made  their  curious  bodies,  and 
when  questioned  as  to  what  in  them  loved  their  parents,  got  angry,  &c. 

Those  who  have  more  knowledge,  are  not  able  to  express  their  ideas,  ex¬ 
cept  so  as  to  show  their  extreme  ignorance,  when  they  are  induced  to  speak. 
One  aged  woman,  quite  deaf,  and  entirely  blind,  said  thus  ;  “  I  never  could 
read  at  all — was  bound  out  when  young,  and  never  went  to  school  any.  I 
don't  know  much  about  such  things,”  (i.  e.  religious  things.) 

Another  woman,  who  reads  some,  said  of  a  sermon  left  her,  “  There  are  so 
many  hard  words, — I  can’t  understand  it.” 

2.  The  mode  of  instruction.  This  was,  at  first,  by  direct,  simple,  oral  ad¬ 
dress,  accompanied  with  prayer  and  singing.  One  simple  idea  was  presented 
and  made  plain,  and  often  repeated  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  till  it  was 
familiar  to  all.  Everything  said,  was  chiefly  designed  to  lead  all  to  Christ, 
as  having  died  for  sinners,  with  the  request  that  every  one  who  could  or 
would  pray,  should  ask  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  these  exercises 
was  joined  conversation  with  any  who  wished  it,  and  especially  with  the 
children  seated  in  a  little  group. 

After  a  few  weeks,  verses  of  Scripture  were  selected  beforehand  to  be  read 
in  the  hearing  of  all  the  poor,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  learned,  in  part,  either  by 
hearing  or  studying.  Only  two  or  three  verses  were  repeated  by  any  of  them, 
from  the  first  selection.  And  it  was  affecting  to  hear  the  aged  female  above- 
mentioned,  who  could  read,  say,  “I  have  read  them  over  and  over — I  have 
tried,  but  I  can't  learn  them ,  my  memory  is  so  poor."  Yet  a  few  Sabbaths  after, 
she  repeated  very  readily  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  is  now  reading  her  Testament 
the  second  time. 

A  little  boy,  about  seven  years  old,  learned  one  half  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
during  one  week,  by  having  it  repeated  to  him,  which  was  probably  the  first 
effort  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  made. 

Above  all  other  means,  the  occasional  preaching  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Hermance 
and  Labaugh,  and  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  of  the  neighbours  at  the  house, 
seem  to  have  been  attended  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  These  clergy¬ 
men  are  often  mentioned  by  the  poor,  and  will  be  had  in  remembrance  by 
Him,  “  who  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might 
be  made  rich.” 

3.  The  desire  of  religious  instruction.  This  has  amounted  almost  to  eager¬ 
ness,  and  should  be  mentioned  for  the  encouragement  of  others.  “  Won’t  you 
come  again,”  and  “  Do  come  again,  Sir,”  have  been  expressions  often  heard. 

The  little  children  also,  reported  that  Mr. - gave  them  a  good  talk.  In 

short,  kind  address  has  been  received  with  tokens  of  thankfulness  from  al¬ 
most  all.  And  it  seems  as  true  as  ever,  that  the  real  friends  of  the  poor  may 
do  them  good  when  they  will,  if  not  with  gold  and  silver,  yet  with  their  coun¬ 
sels,  efforts,  and  prayers. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  keeper  of  this  House  of  Refuge  for 
the  poor,  with  his  wife,  and  some  of  the  poor,  have  professed  hope  toward 
God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  it  may  emphatically  be 
said,  that  it  has  recently  become  a  house  of  prayer.  “  By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them.”  “  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.”  May  such  bless¬ 
edness,  dear  Sir,  be  upon  you,  and  upon  all  the  friends  of  the  “  Howard 
Society.” 

Yours,  most  sincerely, 

SAMUEL  S.  HOWE. 

To  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Agent  of  the  Howard  Society. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF 

THE  NEW  JEESEY  HOWARD  SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE  I. 


This  Association  shall  (hereafter)  be  called 
Society.” 


ARTICLE  II. 


“The  New  Jersey  Howard 


The  chief  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  alleviate  the  sufferings,  and  re¬ 
form  the  character,  of  prisoners  and  paupers,  and  prevent  crime  and  pauperism 
in  New  Jersey. 


ARTICLE  III. 


In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  object,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Society, 
according  as  its  means  shall  be,  to  aid  in  the  formation,  and  co-operate  with, 
Societies  similar  to  this  in  other  states. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President ;  as  many  Vice  Presidents 
as  shall  be  deemed  expedient:  a  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  a  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  a  Treasurer ;  a  Librarian  ;  and  a  Prudential  Committee  of  five  :  of  which 
committee  the  President  and  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  members 
ex  officio. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  and  have  a  general  superinten¬ 
dance  of  the  concerns  of  the  Society.  In  his  absence,  one  of  the  vice  presi¬ 
dents  shall  discharge  his  duties,  and  in  absence  of  all  these,  a  person  selected 
for  the  occasion. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  also  act  as  Agent.  He  shall  devote  his  whole  time,  in  the  follow- 
ingmanner,  to  promote  the  objects  specified  in  the  second  and  third  articles  of 
this  constitution. 

First. — He  shall  look  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  State  Prison,  and  see, 
as  far  as  may  be  proper,  that  the  prisoners  have  suitable  instruction  in  reading, 
in  morals,  and  in  religion.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  welfare  while  they  are  in  the  institution,  and  after  they  go  out. 

Second. — He  shall  visit,  as  often  as  he  can,  the  several  Jails  and  Pauper 
Establishments  in  the  state,  and  do  what  may  be  practicable  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  said  institutions,  and  the  reformation  of  their  inmates. 

Third. — He  shall  collect  and  disseminate  all  proper  facts  on  the  subjects 
involved  ;  and  especially  such  information  as  will  tend  to  prevent  crime  and 
pauperism. 

Fourth. — In  order  the  more  prudently  and  effectually  to  accomplish  these 
objects,  the  Agents  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  state,  county, 
township,  and  town  officers,  judges  of  the  courts,  and  keepers  of  the  various 
institutions  concerned,  together  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  Auxi¬ 
liary  Societies,  and  Committees  of  Vigilance,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

Fifth. — As  a  means  of  the  prevention  of  crime  and  paupersim,  the  Agents, 
the  Auxiliary  Societies,  and  Committees  of  Vigilance,  shall  promote  general 
knowledge,  industry,  and  temperance,  together  with  certainty  of  the  pursuit, 
detection,  and  punishment  of  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  country. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  be  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  which  may  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Society,  by  donation  or  otherwise,  and  hold  them  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  Librarian  shall  take  charge  of  all  books  belonging  to  the  Society,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  order  of  the  same. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  Prudential  Committee  shall  superintend  the  business  of  collecting 
funds,  and  disbursing  the  same;  and  shall  give  all  requisite  instructions  to  the 
several  agents  of  the  Society,  subject,  however,  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Society  itself. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Each  subscriber  of  two  dollars,  or  more,  annually,  shall  be  a  member. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Each  subscriber  of  thirty  dollars  at  one  time,  or  whose  subscriptions  on 
two  occasions,  shall  amount  to  this  sum,  shall  be  a  member  for  life. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  Society  shall  meet  annually,  in  Trenton,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
January,  at  which  time  the  officers  shall  be  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
a  report  be  submitted  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Agent.  The  So¬ 
ciety  shall  also  meet  on  its  own  adjournments,  and  at  the  call  of  the  presiding 
officer. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  an  annual  meeting. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT, 

JOSEPH  A.  YARD,  of  Trenton. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

FRANCIS  EWING,  of  Trenton. 

TREASURER, 

JOHN  MACLEAN,  of  Princeton. 

LIBRARIAN, 

WM.  D.  HART,  of  Trenton. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY, 

JOHN  STUART,  of  Trenton. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY, 

JOSEPH  C.  POTTS,  of  Trenton. 

PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE, 

JOHN  MACLEAN,  CHARLES  C.  YARD, 

JOHN  LOWRY,  JOHN  STUART. 

JOSEPH  A.  YARD. 
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Statement  of  Moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  the  Agent  and  Treasurer  of  the 
“  New  Jersey  Howard  Society,”  from  March ,  1833,  to  May ,  1834. 


DR. 


CR. 


To  cash  paid  for  books  to  be  read 

by  prisoners,  ------  $24  23 

To  cash  paid  for  incidentals,  sta¬ 
tionary,  and  postage,  -  -  -  27  57 

To  cash  paid  for  expenses  of 
teachers  who  met  the  prisoners 
on  the  Sabbath,*  -  -  -  -  74  00 
To  cash  paid  for  publishing  Re¬ 
port,  .  100  88 


To  cash  paid  for  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  Agent,  while 
abroad  on  business  for  the  So¬ 
ciety,  from  March,  1833,  to 

May,  1834, .  172  44 

To  Cash  paid  for  salary  of  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  from  No¬ 
vember,  1833,  to  May,  1834,  -  250  00 


To  cash  in  Treasurer’s  hands  in 

March,  1833,  $36  13 

To  cash  directly  remitted  to  the 

Treasurer,  . 5  00 

To  cash  received  by  the  Agent, 

J.  Stuart,  - .  365  00 

Balance  due  the  Treasury,  May, 

1834, t .  242  99 


Total,  $649  12 


Total,  $649  12 


It  is  proper  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  reports,  relating  to  the  New  York 
Refuge,  given  at  the  hand  of  Robert  E.  Cornell,  Esq.  of  New  York  city,  to  be  gra¬ 
tuitously  distributed  in  New  Jersey.  Also,  various  publications  given  by  J.  J.  Bar¬ 
clay,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

John  Maclean,  Treasurer. 
The  above  Report  has  been  audited  and  approved  by  the  Prudential  Committee. 


*  While  the  Sabbath  School  has  been  in  operation,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
state  prison ;  consequently  as  many  as  were  absolutely  necessary  were  transported 
from  Princeton,  and  their  actual  expenditures  paid  by  the  Society,  no  reward  being 
given  for  personal  labour  or  wear  and  tear. 

t  This  deficiency  in  the  Treasury  is  on  account  of  a  want  of  time  on  the  part  of 
the  Agent  to  collect,  but  hereafter  we  expect  he  will  be  once  a  year  in  every  part  of 
the  state,  and  we  trust  will  be  encouraged  by  the  benevolent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  MEMBERSHIPS,  AND  DONATIONS. 

From  March ,  1833,  to  May,  1834. 


PATERSON. 

Cash, 

1 

00 

John  Colt,  for  self, 

$5  00 

WASHINGTON. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  by  John  Colt, 

10 

00 

M.  S.  Hutton, 

. 

2 

00 

C.  M.  Godwin, 

3 

00 

David  W.  Miller, 

. 

1 

00 

William  Dickey, 

- 

2 

00 

Leonard  Neighbour, 

- 

1 

00 

John  Veil, 

3  00 

E.  Marsh, 

. 

1 

00 

Joseph  Smith, 

2 

00 

Ebenezer  K.  Sherwood, 

- 

1 

00 

Mark  W.  Collet,  - 

3 

00 

Cash,  ... 

. 

50 

Moses  E.  De  Witt, 

1 

00 

JEFFERSON. 

Isaac  D.  Cole, 

1 

00 

Joseph  Dickerson, 

. 

1 

00 

Samuel  Fisher, 

1 

00 

Stephen  Dickerson, 

. 

1 

00 

Alexander  Carrick, 

5 

00 

Chilion  F.  De  Camp, 

. 

1 

00 

T.  Plunket, 

1 

00 

William  Fichtor, 

1 

00 

John  Thompson,  - 

1 

00 

Peter  B.  Brown, 

. 

1 

00 

A.  Godwin,  jr. 

3 

00 

J.  R.  Riggs,  - 

- 

1 

00 

John  Clark, 

1 

00 

J.  L.  Dickerson, 

_ 

1 

00 

Charles  Danforth, 

1 

00 

J.  S.  Philips, 

. 

1 

00 

Elisha  B.  Clark,  - 

1 

00 

Samuel  Tharp, 

. 

1 

00 

Miss  Ellen  Travers, 

5 

00 

RANDOLPH. 

James  Moore, 

1 

00 

Mahlon  Dickerson, 

. 

6 

00 

R.  0.  Robinson, 

1 

00 

T.  B.  Segur, 

, 

1 

00 

C.  S.  Jacobs, 

1 

00 

PEQUANOCK. 

D.  Holsman, 

1 

00 

Barnabas  King, 

_ 

1 

00 

Platt  Rogers, 

1 

00 

Manning  Rutan, 

- 

2 

00 

Cash, 

1 

00 

John  D.  Jackson,  - 

. 

1 

00 

Robert  Morrell, 

2 

00 

Thomas  Muir, 

. 

1 

00 

ALLENTOWN. 

Chilion  Beach, 

. 

1 

00 

Henry  Perkins, 

1 

00 

Samuel  Beach, 

_ 

1 

00 

Washington  M‘Kean,  - 

. 

1 

00 

Stephen  Adams, 

- 

2 

00 

Cornelius  Vanderbeck, 

1 

00 

Silas  Cook, 

. 

1 

00 

J.  Milnor, 

1 

00 

HANOVER. 

R.  M.  Stout, 

I 

00 

Stephen  Fairchild, 

. 

1 

00 

William  Imlay, 

. 

1 

00 

Tobias  Boudinot, 

- 

1 

00 

A  lady,  ... 

50 

Cash  from  several  persons, 

2 

75 

CRANBURY. 

BOONTON. 

Symmes  Henry, 

1 

00 

William  H.  Woodhull, 

. 

1 

00 

Robert  M.  Chesney, 

1 

00 

J.  H.  Woodhull, 

. 

1 

00 

Walter  Rudny, 

1 

00 

BOTTLE  HILL 

MORRISTOWN. 

William  Brittin, 

- 

I 

00 

J.  L.  Allen, 

2 

00 

Clifford  S.  Arms, 

_ 

2 

00 

P.  A.  Johnson, 

. 

5 

00 

Cash, 

25 

Alfred  C.  Chester,  - 

2 

00 

NEWTON. 

J.  F.  Voorhees, 

. 

1 

00 

Thomas  C.  Ryerson, 

- 

2 

00 

R.  W.  Stites, 

1 

00 

David  Ryerson, 

_ 

2 

00 

J.  W.  Cortelyon, 

. 

1 

00 

William  T.  Anderson, 

_ 

2 

00 

David  Day, 

2 

00 

WOODBURY. 

Cash  from  sundry  persons, 

- 

5 

50 

J.  C.  Smallwood, 

. 

0 

00 

MENDHAM. 

Charles  Williamson, 

_ 

1 

00 

Daniel  H.  Johnson, 

0 

00 

J.  Fithian, 

_ 

2 

00 

Ezra  Fairchild, 

2 

00 

SALEM. 

J.  B.  Chedister, 

1 

00 

R.  G.  Thompson,  . 

- 

2 

00 

William  Babbit, 

_ 

1 

00 

BERGEN  COUNTY. 

J.  W.  Leddel, 

1 

00 

Charles  Board, 

_ 

2 

00 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Nesbit, 

- 

1 

00 

TRENTON. 

Cash,  - 

1 

00 

Joseph  G.  Brearley, 

- 

1 

00 

CHESTER. 

Samuel  Brearley, 

. 

1 

00 

Abraham  Williamson, 

1 

00 

John  S.  Chambers, 

. 

1 

00 

William  Hunt, 

. 

1 

00 

Daniel  Fenton, 

. 

2 

00 

Cash,  - 

50 

Robert  M‘Neely, 

. 

2 

00 

ROXBURY. 

John  D.  Hester, 

. 

2 

00 

William  Munro,  - 

1 

00 

Thomas  J.  Stryker, 

. 

2 

00 

Jonathan  Nichols, 

- 

1 

00 

Joseph  A.  Yard, 

- 

2 

00 

56 


William  D.  Hart,  - 
F.  A.  Ewing-,  - 
H.  W.  Green, 

A.  Friend, 

John  Titus, 

Cash  from  two  gentlemen, 
PRINCETON. 

C.  M.  Campbell, 

B.  H.  Rice, 

Anthony  Simmons, 
Archibald  Alexander,  - 
Albert  B.  Dodd, 

Joseph  Henry,  - 
Stephen  Alexander, 

John  Lowrey,  - 
James  Powell, 

Sarah  Bullock, 

John  Maclean, 

R.  Voorhees, 

John  Vandoren, 

Samuel  Miller, 

E.  C-.  Wines, 

Richard  S.  Field, 

James  Carnahan,  - 
Cash  from  a  lady, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

J.  J.  Janeway, 

Richard  Duryee, 

F.  Richmond, 

Philip  Milledoler, 

James  S.  Cannon,  - 
William  W.  Perrine,  jr., 
James  Neilson, 

D.  W.  Vail,  - 
Joseph  C.  Griggs,  - 
James  Bishop, 

Jane  Kirkpatrick,  - 
Frances  Deare, 

Joseph  H.  Jones,  - 
John  W.  Stout, 

Abraham  Suydam, 

Theodore  Strong, 

Peter  Dayton, 

Samuel  Holcomb, 

Cash,  - 

ELIZABETHTOWN. 

David  Magie, 

James  Crane,  - 
William  Chetwood, 

J.  J.  Bryant, 

Charles  Davis, 

A.  L.  Middlebrook, 

Elijah  Kellogg, 

John  J.  Chetwood, 

S.  P.  Brittin, 

Elihu  Brittin,  - 
Keen  Pruden, 

Abraham  Van  Houghton, 

J.  B.  Burnet, 

Thomas  Morrell, 

James  Earl, 

Cash  from  three  individuals, 
NEWARK. 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  - 


Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  -  2  00 

John  P.  Jackson,  -  -  2  00 

Isaac  Baldwin,  -  2  00 

John  Taylor,  .  .  2  00 

James  H.  Robinson,  -  -  2  00 

Aaron  Beach,  .  .  2  00 

J.  H.  Burnet,  -  -  2  00 

M.  W.  Day,  .  .  2  00 

Stephen  Vancourtland,  -  2  00 

Mrs.  Vancourtland,  .  3  00 

Gabriel  Tichenor,  -  .  3  00 

Frederick  Thomas,  -  3  00 

C.  H.  Shipman,  -  3  00 

A.  Gifford,  .  .  2  00 

Silas  Condit,  -  -  2  00 

John  Ward,  .  .  2  00 

E.  Cheever,  -  -  2  00 

J.  W.  Poinier,  .  -  2  00 

Jane  M.  Meeker,  -  2  00 

J.  B.  Jackson,  .  .  1  00 

Miss  Forman,  -  -  1  00 

Mrs.  Ann  E.  F.  Smith,  -  1  00 

C.  J.  Graham,  -  -  I  00 

Mrs.  Graham,  -  .  1  00 

Amzi  Dodd,  -  .  1  00 

William  Wright,  -  .  2  00 

Rodny  Wilbur,  -  .  2  00 

Oliver  S.  Halsted,  -  -  2  00 

Samuel  H.  Pennington,  .  2  00 

Horace  H.  Nichols,  -  1  00 

Aaron  Nichols,  .  1  00 

William  Tuttle,  -  -  1  00 

Charles  H.  Halsey,  -  2  00 

Samuel  Hays,  -  .  2  00 

E.  Conger,  -  -  2  00 

Cash  from  several  persons,  3  50 

BLOOMFIELD. 

Charles  E.  Crowley,  -  2  00 

Cyrus  Gildersleeve,  -  2  00 

Jacob  H.  Mead,  -  -  2  00 

Zenas  S.  Crane,  -  2  00 

John  Munn,  -  -  1  00 

Joseph  Collins,  -  -  1  00 

Abigail  Dodd,  -  -  1  00 

Anna  Davis,  -  -  1  00 

Caleb  Baldwin,  -  -  1  00 

Reuben  Baldwin,  -  I  00 

E.  B  Crane,  -  -  1  00 

Joseph  S.  Dodd,  -  1  00 

Nathaniel  Crane,  -  -  1  00 

Samuel  Pitt,  -  -  1  00 

Henry  Wilde,  -  -  2  00 

SOMERVILLE, 

P.  D.  Vroom,  -  .  3  00 

Abraham  Messier,  -  2  00 

P.  I.  Stryker,  -  -  2  00 

Isaac  Southard,  -  2  00 

J.  Ford  Morris,  -  -  2  00 

William  Hedges,  -  -  2  00 

Henry  Vandervccr,  -  2  00 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  jr.  -  2  00 

Whole  amount  subscribed  $400  00 
Not  paid,  -  -  30  00 

Balance  collected,  -  370  00 
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